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The purging of the mind from every kind of prepossession 
or prestige gives room for either origination or rational imita- 
tion. Now, origination, i. e., invention or discovery, is so diffi- 
cult that it will always be the prerogative of the few. In a well- 
knit society, even those who have the originality to invent, find 
usually that someone has anticipated them, and learn from 
another what they might in time have found cut for themselves. 
The frequency of nearly simultaneous origination by two or 
more persons proves how brief is the interval, after the discovery 
or invention is ripe, before it is actually made. This is why 
nearly every element in our body of culture has been propagated 
from one point. The youthful D’Alembert discovered for him- 
self many theorems already known, but not for long was such 
genius allowed to run to waste. The ingenious shepherd lad, 
James Ferguson, who invented a clock, a watch, and a celestial 
globe, might, if he had stayed with his sheep, have devised many 
other contrivances already known to mankind. But even he was 
found and educated so that, instead of continuing to invent the 
invented, he enriched his fellow-men with the orrery, the tide dial, 
and the eclipsareon. 

In rational imitation our attitude toward a practice depends 
in no wise on the prestige or discredit of those who have adopted 
Chapter from a forthcoming textbook on Social Psychology. 
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it or of the time and place of its origin, but only on its apparent 
fitness. Likewise our attitude toward a proposition depends solely 
on its appearance of truth, i.e., its probability. The rational 
imitator is not fascinated by the great man or the crowd. He is 
impressed neither by antiquity nor by novelty. He is as open to 
what comes from below him as to what comes from above him 
in the social hierarchy. He is conservative in that he keeps 
every precious inheritance from the past until he has found 
something better; he is radical in that he goes to the root instead 
of judging by mere surfaces. On the one hand, he regards the 
existing device or institution as a provisional thing that will some 
day be surpassed ; on the other, he knows that not one out of ten 
innovations that sue for his favor is an improvement on the thing 
as it is. When the transforming forces are most active and 
society is in a dynamic condition, he will figure as a “heretic,” 
“upsetter,” or “disturber ;” in the lull he will be called “mossback,” 
or “obstructionist.”” For him, however, social life is always a 
process. Seeing everything in flux, he realizes the relativity of 
our dearest mental furniture, our moral standards, social theories, 
political philosophies, and party programmes. He distrusts yes- 
terday’s thought not. as unsound, but as unfit for today’s occa- 
sions. Most institutions he knows are in the grasp of a current 
of change which relentlessly antiquates not only the wisdom of 
the fathers, but even the conclusions of his own youth. Hence 
he combats the somnolence that creeps upon us in the thirties, 
insisting, though the years pass, that it is still forenoon and not 
too late to think. 

The accumulations of changes on the rational principle is 
progress; of utilities, practical progress; of truths, intellectual 
progress. Moral progress and aesthetic progress do not cone 
about essentially by origination and rational diffusion. Progress 
in these departments is usually the consequence of material or 
intellectual advancement. The sparing of captives began as soon 
as men reached the agricultural stage and were able to set their 
captives to productive labor. In our Northern states the abolition 
of African slavery seems to have come about in consequence of 
the general adoption of expensive farm implements which slaves 
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could not be brought to use skilfully or carefully. The improve- 
ment in the status of the wife flows from the necessity of making 
matrimony more attractive, now that so many industrial and 
professional careers are open to women. That militant 
ethical opinion which slashes now here, now there, laying low at 
each stroke some wrong or abuse, is the outcome of improve- 
ments in the apparatus of publicity. As cases of a moral advance 
that has been conditioned by intellectual progress may be cited: 
the humanization of punishments in consequence of the diffusion 
of scientific ideas of crime and penalty; the abandonment of 
judicial torture owing to the psychological demonstration of its 
futility; the restriction of child labor following upon our fuller 
knowledge of the bodily and mental growth of children; the 
introduction of safety appliances in industry after investigations 
unveiling the vast and bloody tragedy of industrial accidents. 

There are certain elements of culture that tend to diffuse 
by rational imitation, viz., the practical arts and the sciences. 
To be sure, in each of these authority is recognized and fol- 
lowed. This could hardly be otherwise in view of the immense 
advantages of the specialist. But the foundation of such au- 
thority is not prestige, but past success. It is perfectly rational 
to treat as an authority in his line the general who has won 
every battle, the lawyer who has gained every suit, the physi- 
cian who has saved every case; to withdraw some of our confi- 
dence from the civil engineer when his bridge falls, from the 
astronomer when his prediction fails. 

Two causes can be assigned why rational imitation prevails 
more in the practical arts than in manners, dress, amusements, 
or the fine arts. 

1. The spur of competition hastens the triumph of the fittest 
tool, machine, or process, but not of the fittest garment, cere- 
mony, or sport. Armed with the lever of competition one pro- 
gressive man can lift out of the rut the ninety and nine unpro- 
gressive men. One dentist practicing painless dentistry forces 
all other dentists. One manufacturer marketing safety bicycles 
coerces all makers of big-wheel bicycles. One nation arming 
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itself with rifled cannon compels other nations to throw their 
smooth bores on the scrap heap. 

2. Exact measurement enables us to discover the better of 
two practical types—electric or cable cars, natural or creosoted 
railroad ties, overshot or turbine wheels, Jersey or Durham 
cows, alfalfa or timothy grass. But there is no means of exact- 
ly comparing the recreation afforded by bridge whist with that 
from diavolo, the fun of baseball with that of golf, the spell cast 
by the realist with that cast by the romancer, the thrill from 
Shelley’s poetry with the thrill from Kipling’s poetry, the pleas- 
ure from a Bougereau painting with the pleasure from a Manet. 

It is owing to this difference that there are “schools” and 
“movements” in the fine arts, never in the practical arts. Thus 
we hear of the Della Cruscans, the Lake School, the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, the Symbolists, the Decadents, the Se- 
cessionists, the Aesthetes. In music there persist, side by side, 
Italian opera and German opera; in literature, the romanticism of 
Scott and Hugo and the realism of Balzac and Tolstoi. A great 
artist like Michael Angelo or Wagner becomes, in spite of 
himself, the founder of a school, the members of which, having 
no touchstone of discrimination, copy eagerly his faults as well 
as his excellences, and, moreover, being without any means of 
measurement, exaggerate his technique to the pitch of the 
grotesque. If, by a skilful disposition of lights and shadows on 
the nude figure, the painter suggests the knotted muscles that go 
with violent action, his imitators will make their lights higher 
and their shadows deeper in the hope of producing even greater 
effects. If the composer disfigures his work by introducing the 
Leitmotif, then his followers will sow their compositions with 
absurd Leitmotifs. All this because there is no way of assay- 
ing masterpieces and parting the gold from the dross.  Criti- 
cism, to be sure, aspires to appraise by objective and universal 
standards, so that our acceptance or rejection of art methods or 
works may be rational; but the standards of one generation of 
critics are the mockery of the next, so that criticism is, after all, 
little more than one man’s liking or dislike. 

There are two causes why science diffuses in virtue of 
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rational imitation, but not theological, metaphysical, political, or 
ethical thought. 

1. The application of a science in the practical arts tests the 
truth of its doctrines. Thus boring and mining test geology, 
practical sanitation tests pathology and bacteriology, synthetic 
chemistry tests analytical chemistry, while spectrum analysis, 
telephony, wireless telegraphy, and X-ray applications test the 
principles of physics. 

2. In science every important statement must be verifiable. 
This it is that distinguishes the fabric of modern science from 
all previous fabrics, e.g., the Summa of Thomas Aquinas. 
Science is credible, not because the intellectual power of its 
builders surpasses that of the Alexandrian philosophers or the 
mediaeval Schoolmen, but because of its method. Each of its 
great strides dates from some happy experiment or observation. 
Torricelli’s experiment of balancing 32 feet of water against 30 
inches of mercury ends “Nature abhors a vacuum.” When 
Newton measured the relative velocities of sound and light, he 
put a quietus on the argument that we see the lightning before 
we hear the thunder “because sight is nobler than hearing.” 
Galileo’s detection of Venus’s phases with his telescope gave the 
Ptolemaic system its coup de grace. Foucault’s pendulum made 
visible the earth’s rotation. The laboratory study of carbonic 
acid gas destroyed Agricola’s theory that the suffocating gases 
in mines are the breath of malignant imps. Franklin’s kite ends 
the vision of God “casting thunderbolts.” The finding of half- 
digested fragments of weaker animals in the fossilized bodies of 
the carnivora upset Wesley’s theory that the carnage now going 
on among the animals is the result of Adam’s sin. 

In consequence of this distinction there are “schools” and 
“movements” in philosophy, theology, political and _ ethical 
“thought,” but not in true science. Individual scientists, like 
Haeckel or Weismann, may speculate, but science, while appro- 
priating their verifiable discoveries, rejects their speculations. In 
philosophy we have the school of Plato and the school of Aris- 
totle, the Realists and the Nominalists, the dualists and the mon- 
ists. In ethical thought there are the followers of Tolstoi and 
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the followers of Nietzsche. In political thought there are the 
disciples of Rousseau and of De Maistre, of Webster and of 
Calhoun. In social philosophy we meet with Fourierites and 
Owenites, St. Simonians and Marxists, autoritarians and an- 
archists. In all these the prestige and authority of the great 
man come into play. But the genuine scientist wins no disciples, 
founds no school, leaves no personal impress. Nothing is taken 
on his ipse dixit.2 The obituary notice of him in the journals 
of his science is cold and impersonal—his work, and the single- 
ness of aim, close application, and intellectual power that made 
possible his work—that is all; nothing of his personal appear- 
ance or daily life, none of the sayings and incidents that are 
lovingly preserved by the disciples of the philosopher or the 
founder of a religion. 

The practice of rational imitation grows and ought to grow. 
But its growth may be either extensive or intensive. In the one 
case the practice extends to new layers of the population; in the 
other, it invades new departments of thought and activity. 

One great aim of all culture-diffusing agencies should be the 
increasing of the number of those who imitate rationally. Uni: 
versal instruction, free libraries, high-class periodicals, college 
settlements, the exercise of the suffrage, women’s clubs, experi- 
ence in voluntary associations—all can play a part in emancipat- 
ing people from blind imitation. It is not enough to break the 
yoke of custom. The radical spirit, coupled with political and 
social equality but without enlightenment, simply puts mob 
mind in the place of custom as lord of life. To justify itself 
democracy must be much more than a political movement, or 
even a social movement. Its goal is not attained by giving every 


2 Kepler’s main reasoning as to the existence of a law for cometary move- 
ments was right; but his secondary reasoning, that comets move nearly in 
straight lines, was wrong. His successors verified the former and accepted it, 
tested the latter and rejected it. Says White (History of the Warfare of 
Science with Theology, I, p. 203), “Very different was this from the theological 
method. As a rule when there arises a thinker as great in theology as Kepler 
in science, the whole mass of his conclusions ripens into a dogma. His disciples 
labor not to test it, but to establish it; and, while, in the Catholic Church, 
it becomes a dogma to be believed or disbelieved, under the penalty of damna- 
tion, it becomes in the Protestant Church the basis for one more sect.” 
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man a vote, or even an opportunity. It must include a great 
culture movement aiming to lift all to a plane of discrimination 
and rational choice. Then, whatever element gains control of 
society, the Dark Ages can never recur. 

The intensive growth of rational imitation means the entrance 
of science with its verifiable statements into realms ruled hither- 
to by authority, tradition, or convention. We see it in the substi- 
tuting of scientific hygiene for transmitted rules of ablution, 
propriety, and abstinence; of meteorology for empirical weather 
lore and the guesses of weather “wizards;” of psychiatry for 
doctrines of witchcraft and demoniac possession; of compara- 
tive anthropology for the legend of a “chosen people.” An ethics 
basing its norms on human nature and the nature of the social 
organization is superseding the alleged commandments of Deity, 
the precepts of ancient sages, the customs of the fathers, and the 
edicts of Mrs. Grundy. Sociology, regarding the family as a 
purely social institution, to be constituted not according to tradi- 
tion or ecclesiastical decree, or the intuitions of great writers, 
but with reference to individual happiness, social welfare, and 
race interest, promises to end profitless controversies as to 
whether marriage is a sacrament or a contract; bigoted denun- 
ciation and passionate defense of divorce; the “woman’s sphere” 
dogmas; and the appeal to the prescriptive division of labor 
between husband and wife. The light from child study will 
guide in matters that have been the football between venerable 
pedagogic falsehood and sentimental faddism. A scientific eco- 
nomics, acquainted with human nature, the conditions of indus- 
triousness, thrift and enterprise, and the laws of group survival, 
and judging an economic institution not by subjective standards 
but by the way it tends to work out in the long run, will displace 
“natural right”” dogmas and end the barren age-long controver- 
sies over the ethical basis of property, the morality of land 
ownership, and the rightfulness of interest or inheritance. A 
jurisprudence embodying a scientific apprehension of society’s 
needs and of the relation of law to society, will thrust aside 
legal doctrines based on a primitive tradition, a remote code, the 
“wisdom of our ancestors,” or the apocryphal “reasons” 
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offered by the commentators. Comparative politics, coupled with 
comparative legislation, will render it unnecessary to take as 
beacon the philosophy of some political sage, a Rousseau or a 
Burke, a Hamilton or a Jefferson. 

In the practical arts, likewise, the blindly imitated is yield- 
ing to the reasonable or demonstrated. Each of the arts is, in 
fact, coming to be applied science. One has but to mark the 
intimate dependence of the practice of medicine on pathology, of 
nursing on hygiene, of plant and animal breeding on biology, 
of brewing on bacteriology, of cooking on chemistry, of fruit 
raising on horticultural science, and of farming on agricultural 
science. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ORIENT FOR THE 
OCCIDENT 


WILLIAM I. THOMAS 
The University of Chicago 


The Manchus have a saying: “The man who comes from a 
strange locality is contemptible; the thing which comes from a 
strange locality is precious.” * The Mongols have a saying: “The 
thigh-bone of an elk cannot be fitted into a saucepan, and a 
stranger does not jibe with a stranger.”* And all large 
groups of men have similar sayings, representing the recognition 
of a deep-seated sentiment of hostility to outsiders. Strictly 
speaking this prejudice toward outsiders must be regarded as an 
organic attitude common not only to mankind but to all animal 
forms possessing a certain degree of memory, emotion, and 
gregariousness. This feeling is of course connected with the 
struggle for life, and is, in fact, primarily based on the instinct 
of fear. 
Gregariousness not only affords objective benefits in the way 
of solidarity and co-operation, but on the subjective side involves 
a recognition of likeness between members of the group, and a 
limitation of affection to those sharing that likeness. The strug- 
gle for existence implies a hostile attitude toward the world at 
large—toward all objects which have not by association and 
co-operation become a part of the group personality. In a group 
whose existence depends on its solidarity, signs of solidarity in 
the way of similar appearance, behavior, and sentiments give a 
feeling of security, and any unlikeness is a sign of danger. It 
is not necessarily felt to be such, but genetically it is such. i 
A group having a common origin and a common history 
must have to some degree a memory, a consciousness, and a 
personality in common, and common emotional reactions. In 


*Rochet, Sentences, Maximes et Proverbes Mantchoux et Mongols, p. 62. 
Ibid., p. 111. 
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nature war is the rule and peace the exception, and the fear-and- 
hate attitude of a whole group toward another is merely indi- 


vidual fear and hate writ large. 

The unlikeness of a different group is brought to the atten- 
tion and excites prejudice in two ways: (1) by signs manifested 
in the bodily habits, and (2) by signs manifested in social habits. 
The surface signs of unlikeness naturally strike the senses more 
forcibly, and among these the skin is perhaps the bodily character- 
istic which most provokes prejudice, because most obvious. Every 
race is habituated to its own skin and has a warm feeling for its 
own color, and a different hue excites feelings of distrust, fear, 
and something akin to rage. Livingstone says: 

There must be something in the appearance of white men frightfully 
repulsive to the unsophisticated natives of Africa; for on entering villages 
previously unvisited by Europeans, if we met a child coming quietly and 
unsuspectingly toward us, the moment he raised his eyes and saw the men in 
“bags,” he would take to his heels in an agony of terror, such as we might 
feel if we met a live Egyptian mummy at the door of the British Museum. 
Alarmed by the child’s wild outcries, the mother rushes out of the hut, but 
darts back again at the first glimpse of the fearful apparition. Dogs turn 
tail and scour off in dismay, and hens, abandoning their chickens, fly scream- 
ing to the tops of the houses.* 

An Australian woman had a child by a white man: she smoked it and 
rubbed it with oil to give it a darker color.* The children that are born 
[in Mabaar] are black enough, but the blacker they be the more they are 
thought of ; wherefore from the day of their birth their parents do rub them 
every week with oil of sesamé, so that they become as black as devils. 
Moreover, they make their gods black and their devils white, and the images 
of their saints they do paint black all over.® 


In the Malay Archipelago— 


the standard of perfection in color is virgin gold, and as a European lover 
compares the bosom of his mistress to the whiteness of snow, the East 
Insular lover compares that of his to the yellowness of the precious metal.* 


With regard to other physical aspects the same law holds. 


*The Zambesi and its Tributaries, p. 181. 

“Waitz, Anthropologie der Naturvélker, English translation, Vol. I, p. 263. 

* Marco Polo, The Book of Marco Polo concerning the Kingdoms and Mar- 
vels of the East, Book III, chap. 18. 

*Crawfurd, History of the Indian Archipelago, Vol. I, p. 23. 
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Among the Manchu these women are preferred who have the character- 
istic Manchu form, that is to say a broad face, high cheek-bones, very broad 
noses, and enormous ears, and the prize beauty is the one on whose face 
you can set a saucepan without touching her nose.” 


A servant of the king of Cochin China 


spoke with contempt of the wife of the English ambassador, that she had 
white teeth like a dog, and a rosy color like that of potato flowers." 


It is well known also that the predilection for group traits is 
extended to the characteristic dress, to tattooing, scarification, 
filed or blackened teeth, flattened head, and other voluntary altera- 
tions and deformations of the body. Mrs. Gray remarks in this 
connection : 
A Chinese lady looks elegant until she moves, when she loses all grace 
to our eyes (not though to the Chinese, who consider the gait of a small- 
footed woman most elegant), as she hobbles about supporting herself on 
the arm of an attendant.’ 


On the other hand the oriental regards some of our fashions 
with equal horror: The dress of oriental women is designed to 
conceal the figure while that of our women is designed to accen- 
tuate it. 
To an Oriental a corset, which increases the waist line and the plasticity 


of the figure, is the extreme of indecency—far worse than nudity. It seems 
like an application of the art of the courtesan to appeal to sensuality.” 


These skin and other surface prejudices are, however, really 
in a sense superficial, wearing off with long-continued familiarity. 
The Egyptian women are slender, and that type is preferred by 
the men, and the slender form is praised in Egyptian love songs, 
but the Egyptian who long resides among the corpulent and 
unctuous black women of Africa comes to prefer their color and 
their form. Livingstone and Stanley both report in this connec- 


"Cf. Pallas, in Prichard, Researches into the Physical History of Mankind, 
4th ed., Vol. IV, p. 510. 

* Waitz, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 305. 

* Fourteen Months in Canton, p, 51. 

Cf. Vamberry, Sittenbilder aus dem Morgenlande, p. 49, quoted by Sumner, 
Folkways, p. 426. 
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tion that they were much shocked at the cadaverous appearance 
of whites after a long residence among blacks." 

This same degree of preference and prejudice exists in the 
region of social habits. Aversions in this zonnection are well 
illustrated by the food tabus. Food prejudices have no logical 
basis, but are the result of group usage. Not to speak of our 
unreasonable aversion to horse and dog flesh, in the face of our 
consumption of swine, cannibalism, the strongest of all our food 
tabus, is very superficial in its nature. Those who practice it do 
so with complete naiveté and those who do not can become ac- 
commodated to the practice when circumstances force them to 
begin it.'? 

One of the most striking features of these race aversions, 
however, is their violent and uncompromising character under 
the ordinary run of habit and their rapid and complete conver- 
sion into their opposites when some advantage in the way of 
distinction or security is involved in the new attitude. 

The negro loses his prejudice against the white skin in 
America and seeks to acquire it. Slaves returning to Sierra 
Leone in 1820 assumed the role of whites, even called themselves 
white, and the natives “bush niggers.” The successful activity of 
the white stimulated them to acquire, if possible, the signs of 
whiteness. Similarly the Japanese for fifty years have been dili- 
gently acquiring our habits, with the view of equaling our activi- 
ties, and in the degree that they showed ability equal to ours 
along our own lines we began to have a fellow-feeling for them, 
and even a very warm admiration. They looked charming to us 
in their own country, and we were progressing toward social, 
political, commercial, and matrimonial alliances with them, when 
the genial currents of our soul were frozen by the discovery that 
they were dangerous. In our own country they are better fruit 
growers and farmers than we are and their standard of living is 
lower. They are therefore a menace, and there begins to be a 


“ Livingstone, loc. cit., p. 379; Stanley, Through the Dark Continent, Vol. II, 


Pp. 462. 
Steinmentz, “Endo-Kannibalismus,” Mittheilungen der anthropologischen 


Gesellschaft im Wien, Vol. XXVI, pp. 1 ff. 
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reinstatement of the hate attitude, especially on our western 
coast; but it is to be noted that this feeling is now rather a class 
prejudice, based on economic fear, than the criginal race preju- 
dice. 

It is usually held that the conflict of races is fundamentally 
economic, and in a proximate sense this is true. The bulk of 
conflict has always turned on food and on the territory involv- 
ing the food supply. But it is important to note in the first place, 
that gregariousness and tribal organization have both been the 
outgrowth of the fact that food is secured to better advantage 
in combination than in isolation, and in the second place that in 
the early forms of society, as in the later, there has always been 
an eagerness to establish trade connections with outsiders, even 
when no thought of any other connection was entertained. In 
many cases trade has been carried on between savage tribes who 
were unable to overcome their fear and prejudice sufficiently to 
meet each other, and who secured interchange of commodities 
either through the mediation of an old woman, or by depositing 
wares at a given point and leaving them, with an indication of 
the price. The other party cither accepted the proposition and 
left goods in payment, or left notice of a counter proposition and 
temporarily retired. In many cases also trade relations were 
kept up between savage tribes actually at war, it being agreed that 
traders from either tribe would not be molested. The whole 
history of the relation of England and China has likewise been 
a remarkable and almost comic illustration of the fact that two 
groups instinctively antipathetic may yet feel driven to come into 
economic relations. The establishment of the ‘“Co-Hong,” 
as a trade intermediary between these two countries and the 
employment of the old woman as a go-between in savage tribes 
are, in fact, the same type of mediation. I take it that the whole 
history of trade is an experiential expression of the fact that 
wider relations really mean greater security on the food side; 
and I see no reason either why there should be any limitation to : 
the operation of the principle, under proper control, short of the 
inclusion of the population of the whole world. The question of 
economic adjustment is merely a particular phase of the question 
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of adjustment in general, and this is after all a question of mental 
conditions. The mind is the organ of adjustment, and it is in 
conditions of consciousness that we must look both for the origin 
and the resolution of race conflict. 

When we come, then, to examine this question on the side of 
consciousness, we find that when the mind of the group has a 
certain degree of homogeneousness there is little tendency to 
change and little conflict. In animal societies we find a stable 
equilibrium, because the consciousness is instinctive, represent- 
ing typical reactions to habitually recurring types of situation. 
In the family, as it is constituted among ourselves, conscious- 
ness is relatively uniform and conflict is reduced to a minimum. 
Similarly, early tribal society and the half-cultural stages repre- 
sented by China, and by Japan before her awakening, have a 
relatively uniform and simple consciousness. The basis of life 
is habitual, and the traditional stimuli are mandatory. Such 
peoples are not distinguished by the transmission of a body of 
scientific knowledge to the younger generation, but by their 
insistence on certain traditions and forms which are deeply 
stamped on the character of every individual. Less plasticity 
and originality are. thus secured but greater conformity and 
solidarity. The population acts as one man, but it is 
not an intelligent population, because habits of skepti- 
cism, dissent, and change are absent. Their solidarity is 
gained at the expense of plasticity, and is based on the activity 
of the spinal cord rather than the cerebral cortex. We may sus- 
pect indeed that some groups remain stationary primarily be- 
cause the fixation of habit so essential to groupwise action has 
been overdone, and the power of change lost. 

The scientific and speculative habits which lead to skepticism, 
dissent, and change are particularly difficult where a people has 
reached a considerable level of culture, as in the case of the 
Hindus, the Chinese, and the Jews, where a theocratic or aristo- 
cratic form of government tends to consecrate and perpetuate 
old habits, or where the oral word is reinforced by the written 
record. Such a people is inclined to associate its grandeur, of 
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whatever type that may be, with its characteristic habits and to 
identify its very existence with their perpetuation. 

The persistence of the Jews as a peculiar people in the midst 
of Christian states can be explained only if we have in mind the 
fact that they have carried with them the extremely formal ritual 
of the Old Testament and persisted in its practice among a people 
peculiarly inhospitable to begin with—on account of the associa- 
tion of this race with the death of Jesus. The result is that the 
Jew has preserved his characteristic forms and his characteristic 
consciousness, to such a degree that even today Kosher kitchens 
are being installed on the great ocean liners. In contrast with 
this the European peasant, having no great past and anxious to 
get away from his past whatever it may be, becomes character- 
istically American in the second generation. 

In contrast with the eastern, the western nations have the 
habit of change. We are the people of the “multiple hy- 
pothesis.” We have an experimental method in science, with a 
large body of general ideas, and their application in different 
practical fields, and we have the historical method, enabling 
us to see principles behind a mass of details. The white nations 
are also all well advanced toward the democratic régime, which 
means at bottom that freedom of action and a reasonable pro- 
tection in such a course secures more invention in every sense 
of the word, and a consequent increase in power. With the 
cortex in control, in the possession of many general and useful 
scientific notions, and with a premium on invention, we are 
rapidly increasing our control at least over the inorganic world. 

But on the social side we are not doing well. The common 
consciousness developed in tribal society through the participa- 
tion of all in enterprises involving common food and common 
defense, has been destroyed by the enlargement of the group 
beyond tribal proportions, the differentiation of occupations and 
the division of labor, we have a divided consciousness. The old 
instinctive solidarity developed largely through ,activities of the 
spinal cord has been broken up and has been only incompletely 
restored through the operations of the cortex. The human mind 
is a very precious possession, but it is also a very dangerous one. 
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Its exercise implies the breaking up of old habits, both those 
growing out of animal instinct and those established through 
“folk-thought,” and the interval between the disturbance and 
the reaccommodation is necessarily one of anarchy and /aissez 
faire. 

There is at present a general disturbance of consciousness 
and failure of ideals among ourselves, indicated by the manipu- 
lation of the many by the few in industrial life, by the failure 
of many, indeed of most, to command the leisure and the access 
to copies which would develop their characteristic powers, by 
the fact that the reproductive life is so little controlled that 
idiots and imbeciles are increasing at a more rapid rate in some 
localities than the normal population, while at the same time the 
half of the population consisting of women is largely excluded 
from constructive work and given over to the vanities. 

That control, indeed, which we have regained in our en- 
larged society is almost wholly through mechanical aids, and 
these are applied to the human environment with the precision 
and ruthlessness which characterizes their application to the 
inorganic world. We have freed our slaves, recognizing in 
this that no man is an alien, to be treated as an economic value, 
as we treat inanimate things. But psychologically speaking our 
population is still divided into alien classes and the negro is not 
only still in virtual slavery, but the capitalistic manipulator 
treats the laborer and the public as inanimate things, possess- 
ing only economic value—or is only just beginning not to do so. 

It appears, therefore, that our class problem and our race 
problem are at bottom the same thing, differing only in degree. 
The disparity in consciousness is greater between races than 
between classes, and in addition our race-prejudice and tribal 
arrogance survive and inhibit human reactions toward the 
oriental and the negro, cutting them out of our system and 
leaving them completely alien. At the same time the oriental 
is getting possession of our system or of that part of it which is 
superior to his own from the standpoint of control, and we begin 
to feel that our civilization is threatened. Owing to ease of 
communication a rapid movement of integration is going on, 
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and while all people will not rapidly become of one blood, they 
are with the swiftness of thought becoming of one conscious- 
ness. In the hands of one alien race white methods are having 
a more complete and rigid application than we have been able 
to make of them, and we begin to fear that we have raised a 
devil which we cannot lay. On the score of hard labor and a 
low standard of living we cannot compete with the oriental, 
and the oriental world is large enough to overwhelm us and 
smite us with a sword which we have put into his hands. And 
when we reflect that if a world-conflict for racial supremacy 
arises, all the colored races of the world will inevitably com- 
bine against the white, and that the yellow and black races are 
even now vaguely contemplating such a combination, we may 
well be affrighted. 

I cannot here rehearse the historical relations of the West 
and the East, but in any comparison of the Orient and Occident 
we must not disregard the fact that we are in the habit of 
overestimating our own superiority, and ignoring traits of the 
oriental which have value either from his standpoint or in point 
of fact. We have a passion for change, the oriental has a pro- 
found respect for permanence. 

China is one of the oldest and most respectable nations in the 
world. Her moral and social systems are in some points superior 
to our own. She is inclined to peace and is the mother of use- 
ful arts. Her people are the most industrious in the world 
and feel least the irksomeness of labor. What superiority we 
possess over them we owe to the habit of looking for the 
general law behind particular details, a trick which we 
caught from the Greeks, who perhaps themselves caught it from 
Asia, and bettered the instruction. Our advancement is slight, 
except in the development of a control of nature. In the slums of 
our great cities and in the lot of our very poor we present a 
spectacle more unrelieved of misery than can be found in China 
or perhaps in the whole world. Historically also our demonstra- 
tions toward China have been both so good and so bad, and withal 
so inconsistent, that her attitude toward us has necessarily re- 
mained suspicious and hostile. The operations of General Gor- 
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don in suppressing the Tai-ping rebellion certainly gave her a 
profound impression of power and justice, but must at the same 
time have excited her fears; while our magnanimity in connec- 
tion with the famine of 1878 was more than offset by our action 
in forcing her to continue the opium traffic, our seizure of her 
territory, and our exclusion of her citizens. 

From the standpoint of China we are an upstart, bullying an 
older and dignified nation. She loves peace, but she is obliged to 
prepare for war. We have hectored her until like an elderly 
and retiring citizen beset by young Hooligans she is reluctantly 
arming herself. That Christian civilization should force a great 
and peaceful people to devote its resources to the imitation of 
our hideous preparation for war is a mockery and a debauchery, 
and that is the view the Chinese take of it. 

The case of Japan is different. She was not debauched, at 
lease not in the fighting line. She went on a spree in the 80's 
and adopted the French corset, the code Napoleon (the latter 
with modifications), and other European habits which did not 
represent the genius of her national life, but it was only a 
spree, and she is coming to her senses. On the fighting side 
Japan has had a history very similar to that of Europe. 
She had the same feudalism, the same wars between great houses, 
and a system of Bushido closely resembling the fighting side of 
our chivalry, but of so finished and exquisite detail that chivalry 
looks coarse beside it. Moreover Japan is young, almost as young 
as we are, and her habits were more broken up in course of the 
historical changes through which she had passed. Her modernity 
enabled her to see the advantage of our science and firearms. 
When Commodore Perry made a demonstration of them she 
said on the spot: “We must have them.” She was already the 
fighting cock of the Far East and was easily lessoned in the 
fighting line. No nation indeed ever accepts anything from 
another unless it is ready for it. A jump from savagery to civil- 
ization would be like a jump from arithmetic to calculus, and 
could not be made. Japan was ready and waiting. The colony 
is always more ready to change than the mother country—the 
very fact of movement in space and the new accommodations 
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involved set up a habit of change—and both Europeans and 
Japanese are, I take it, colonists from Asia. 

At the same time Japan has a juster appreciation of the 
elements of grandeur in Chinese civilization than we have and 
is actually deriving her moral and aesthetic stimulations from 
China, or is beginning to turn back to China and away from us. 
China is the Greece of Japan. 

In spite of all this, we have the grand advantage of being 
in possession of general ideas and of the habit of developing 
general ideas, and these are the secret of progress. 

While we are working under strain, I cannot think that we 
are in danger of making a failure. Psychology teaches us that 
what a situation dominated by habit or by inadequate 
ideas needs is shock; and this, at any rate, is com- 
ing from the Orient. The mind is never inclined to work 
up to the limit of its capacity unless a strain is thrown on the 
attention through the failure of old habits to work satisfactorily ; 
and it is probable that in connection with the disturbance of 
western habits by pressure from the East, stimulation will not 
only be provided for a recommendation which will avert 
catastrophe in that direction but also for a radical revision of 
our western civilization. 

Human progress seems much to resemble the principle of 
change of type called by De Vries mutation. Contrary to the 
old theory held by Linnaeus, that nature never makes 
a leap, De Vries holds that specific changes in nature are always 
by leaps. In human society also some crisis or incident—the 
emergence of a great man, of a new mechanical force, of an idea 
like liberty, the discovery of a new continent or the impinge- 
ment of one group upon another—causes a new focusing of 
attention, new directions of energy, new strains, new ideas, and 
a leap in progress. The history of mankind shows also 
that a large group is favorable to progress. Invention in 
mental life corresponds to variation in nature, and in both 
cases change is favored if the scale of operations is 
enlarged. Isolation not only does not provide the proper stimu- 
lation and suggestion, but results in a hardening of habits and 
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aversion to change. With every extension of intercourse— 
as in the case of the contact of central Europe with Greece 
and the addition of America to the old world—there follows 
a change of pace and of copies. But America and Europe, 
Europe and Greece, represent essentially the same type of life, 
and the younger group has had no stimulation to depart from the 
copies of the old. The contact of Orient and Occident means a 
world-wide enlargement of environment, richer not only in the 
raw stuffs for new social and mental constructs, but in the 
stimulations to work out these constructs. On the theory of 
probabilities, the vast population of China and the fresh and 
brilliant minds of the Mikado’s empire, unprepossessed by 
western habits, and their vision unobscured by western blind- 
spots, but possessed of western ideas and equipped with western 
standpoint, will contribute materials which will tend at once to 
unify and to enrich our common consciousness. 

“There is that scattereth and yet increaseth.” Ideas tend to 
disturb habits, but it is ideas which again establish habits of a 
larger content. The failure of a group to progress is due to the 
failure of crises to break up old habits, and the decadence of a 
group which has-once made progress is due to the failure to 
produce ideas rapidly enough or to disseminate them widely 
enough to accommodate to the strain introduced through internal 
change or external shock. The downfall of the Roman Empire, 
for instance, is popularly attributed to luxury, but was it not 
rather due to the fact that the means of communication, especi- 
aily printing, were not developed to the point of reconstructing 
the consciousness of the rapidly inflowing barbarian population ? 
We are safe because we have the habit of seeking change. We 
produce our own crises, and we have the means of communicat- 
ing the resulting ideas rapidly and universally. 

While it is evident that increasing communication between 
the white and yellow races means more strains, new ac- 
commodations, new ideas, a fuller and richer consciousness, 
and a more rational control, it is, I think, impossible 
to predict the precise steps which will be taken in fur- 
ther development, or the order in which these steps will be taken. 
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We have, however, a general indication of the method of prog- 
ress in the history of general ideas, and in the fact that a people 
may become dominated by useful ideas almost to the point of 
mania, and to the exclusion of non-useful or harmful interests. 
The Germans became obsessed by the idea of research early in 
the last century, and their results have contributed incalculably 
to the increase of rational control. The newest branch of soci- 
ology, eugenics or conscious race-culture, has possibilities of race 
amelioration second, perhaps, to no other single science, if only 
it can once possess the minds of men, push out the flimsy, tawdry, 
formal, and ostentatious ideals of society life, inspire the world 
with the idea of children untainted alike in body and mind, and 
purify the race by the elimination of the insane, the idiotic, the 
diseased from birth or from excess, and the habitual criminal. 

And if also the ideas implied in eugenics come to the front 
and touch our imaginations, the production of new, beautiful, 
and superior types by the mixture of races will be watched with 
scientific interest and even with artistic enthusiasm. From this 
point of view race differences will become a trait of attraction 
rather than repulsion, and all sentiments about the life or death 
of any particular group will fade out of the feelings. Or 
rather, our prepossessions and repugnances will be constantly 
reforming with different contents, but with that degree of 
openmindedness which characterizes our adhesion to and dissent 
from scientific theories. For I myself do not look for the 
elimination of personal, sectional, and racial difference in type 
and feeling, nor do I think such a consummation a thing to be 
wished. Variety is itself a delight. Difference, dissent, and 
conflict answer to our psychological make-up and are bound up 
with our stimulations. But that degree of consciousness of 
kind represented by advocates at law who “fight manfully and 
eat and drink as friends” will leave our emotions running high 
without rendering us too soft for practical purposes. 

Both ethnology and trial by combat have demonstrated that 
the Oriental is not our inferior by endowment, but only by habit. 
In some respects, indeed, he is not our inferior at all. On the 
emotional side he is our superior, as we are his superior on 
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the intellectual side. And from the standpoint of the recon- 
struction of our own consciousness the yellow races are of far 
greater immediate significance to us than the black. The black 
race as a whole is so completely out of our class and has so 
completely failed to develop any values peculiar to itself that 
we find it difficult to have intellectual commerce with it, even 
when it is near at hand. The unlikemindedness of the white and 
yellow races is very great also but the difference is one of kind, 
not degree, and culture finds its way across on the same level 
more easily than it works up and down. I think it is not im- 
probable, therefore, that the yellow peril will not only provide 
us with stimulation for the reformation of our own conscious- 
ness but that the practice work in that connection—the technique 
of transformation thus developed and the softening of our 
prejudices—will put us in the way of handling the black question 
also. I recognize that the great masses of the negro are just 
above the threshhold of the brute in consciousness but I believe 
this is a defect of copies more than of mental machinery. I am 
aware also that you cannot hustle the East, and that racial 
repugnance seems to us to be rooted in our nature almost as 
deep as appetite itself. But the capacity of the mind and feel- 
ings to adjust to changing conditions is aimost without limit. 
To acquire the degree of likemindedness which will secure the 
pursuit of life under conditions fair to all, will of course require 
time; but when ideas are once set in the saddle they ride very 
fast, and while the unification of human consciousness may not 
be a matter of a few generations, and probably will not be, it may 
well be accomplished within a period of historical rather than 
geological time. 


DISCUSSION 


ProFessor S. Reinscu, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Professor Thomas has taken a view very natural to a man who realizes 
the intellectual possibilities of a union of the Orient and the West; who sees 
that through the approach between the oriental and the western civilizations 
our life will be very much enriched; who feels, as a critical student of our 
own civilization, its defects, and sees how they may be remedied by what the 
oriental may have to teach us. I think it is very proper for him to take 
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this optimistic view in his opening paper; there is certainly great hopefulness 
in the situation. 

But if we are to consider the subject of what conflict stimuli exist, and 
the existence of which we cannot deny, it is the less pleasant duty of those 
who are to engage in this discussion to insist more fully on those points of 
difference by the presence of which the situation is overcast, because, even 
with this hopeful view of the outcome, the only wise ground to take is to 
recognize that these great divergences in views and interests do exist and 
will exist until we have reached a new synthesis of East and West. Now 
I do not wish to take up by any means a summary or general discussion of 
these stimuli. I wish simply to refer to one or two of them. 

The most evident, the most obvious is, of course, that which we call race 
prejudice, that cover with which a race surrounds itself unconsciously, or 
even, in later stages, consciously, for self-protection, and which works such 
a great injustice in the relations between individual and individual. Now 
we may consider ourselves tolerably free from race prejudice as against the 
oriental. But we occasionally meet with it in the most unexpected quarters; 
so for instance the letters of Lafcadio Hearn show that he felt the deepest 
antipathy for the Japanese—he, the man who entered most intimately into 
their psychology, who has portrayed their civilization in the most attractive 
manner. Professor Thomas spoke of Japan as essentially modern; and 
from one point of view her rapid progress certainly enables us to speak of 
Japanese in those terms. But in Hearn’s opinion the Japanese race is primitive 
as the Etruscans, and so distant from us that we cannot understand it. If 
Lafcadio Hearn could have these feelings of distance with reference to the 
men among whom he had lived and whom in many ways he admired, we can 
understand the lack of sympathy among the merchants or traveling men 
who come into contact or competition with them. 

The second stimulus is the lack of space. Think of what it would mean 
if another great area of China should be reduced to aridity, as has happened 
in the past. What does it mean to the world today that the Japanese inhabit 
a land that is small and overpopulated? We know ourselves what it means 
with respect to our own country. This surplus of population is seeking out- 
lets and is seeking them to a large extent in North and South America. 
The development of Japanese immigration into South America is extending, 
and there is a source for future conflict and misunderstanding on account 
of the Monroe Doctrine which very few have thought of; so that the voyage 
of our fleet to the Pacific may be looked upon as the declaration of the 
Monroe Doctrine against Japan as well as its former declaration against 
Europe. 

There are of course many other stimuli for conflict, but the third obvious 
one is that of commercial and industrial rivalry. In this case the stimulus 
is very concentrated, and embodied in a small group of men, namely the 
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oriental merchants; in China, as you know, these merchants are congregated 
in the extra-territorial ports. Now there was never an organization effected 
in the world in which conflicts of interest assume a sharper emphasis than 
the foreign settlements of China, because they are republican in form, and 
are governed by alien laws, while their denizens insist that the entire force 
of European and American nations shall stand back of them. When Mr. 
Taft was at Shanghai he horrified the Europeans by speaking of the sovereign 
rights of China over Shanghai, because it seemed to involve the admission 
that China might assume the exercise of that sovereignty at some future day. 


PresIDENT CHARLES D. TENNEY, Pet YANG CoLiece, CHINA 


It is hardly fair to ask me to express my undigested opinions after you 
have listened to so careful and admirable a paper on this subject. You have 
had pointed out to you the natural causes of the antipathy between the yellow 
and white races. Of course these are causes that cannot be removed. You 
know that we white people are called in China the “foreign devils.” That 
term is better translated the “foreign ghosts,” because the origin of the term 
is the uncanny appearance that we present to the Chinese with our light hair 
and our blue eyes. Occasionally in China you see an albino, and you may be 
certain that every albino in China has the nickname of “the foreigner.” 

This of course we cannot get over—the natural antipathy of the people 
of one race and appearance for those of another. But the great cause of 
antipathy between the white and yellow races is something that can be 
removed, and that is mutual ignorance. Now, though I agree with almost 
everything that Professor Thomas has said to us, I thought that in one sec- 
tion of his paper he did an injustice to the Chinese, when he spoke of their 
wonderful homogeneity. To an observer, of course, who has not penetrated 
into the inner life of the Chinese, they seem to be very much alike. But if 
you get into the actual Chinese life, you realize that there is just as much 
individuality in the Chinese race as there is in ours. The fact is that the 
Chinese development of language has been such as to form an almost 
insurmountable intellectual barrier between us and them. If you are able to 
overcome that barrier and enter into the intellectual life of China you find 
that they are a people who have their poetry, their philosophy, their history, 
that their scholars are critical in their examination of historical records, that 
they delight in the same sort of literary criticism and discussion that we 
do; but it is on a plane that we cannot easily attain to. They have developed 
a literature which is so totally different from anything that we are familiar 
with, that we cannot appreciate it without very thorough preparation. 

Now ignorance on both sides is the principal cause of hostility. When we 
first appeared on the shores of China the Chinese regarded us as a race of 
savages who had no learning and no intellectual laws, but that we represented 
brute force. They looked upon us as mechanically ingenious savages, and it 
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was a great surprise to them to find that we could be influenced by consider- 
ations of reason. Even to this day, when a European or an American has 
mastered the language, he finds that the people of the interior express sur- 
prise when they find that they can discuss things with him and argue with 
him and that he can appreciate them. They have thought that we were 
actuated only by principles of brute force, that we have a will which we wish 
to enforce upon them, and that we do it by force; but when they find that 
we can talk about the reasonableness of a thing, they are surprised. 

We have never given them credit for their intellectuality, and they have 
never given us credit for our intellectuality; and my experience in China has 
been that just as soon as people come on to common ground, either by our 
acquiring their knowledge or by their acquiring ours, nine-tenths of the 
antipathy at once disappears. At the present time, as you know, the Chinese 
race has elected to adopt our modern system of study, in addition, of course, 
to the study of their own classical literature. All their mentality, up to the 
present time, has gone into the study of ethics and of their own classical 
literature. Now that they have begun to study and appreciate the value of 
science, they are feeling a new sympathy with us. 

What we want to guard against is mutual contempt. After ail that is 
much more important in separating the peoples than any differences in the 
color of their skin. People can come together as friends only upon the basis 
of mutual respect. I have lived a quarter of a century in China, and I 
respect the Chinese. I respect their intellectual ability and their attainments 
in their literature. I recognize in them a thinking mind, and the Chinese 
are beginning to recognize the same in us. 

I feel that we are at the beginning of the most important epoch in human 
history. The Chinese, representing a quarter of the population of the world, 
have held aloof from us, and they have now decided to enter into the modern 
family of nations. 

The question is, how are we going to receive them? Professor Thomas 
has already told us that all the influences of Chinese education and ethical 
culture tend toward peace and away from war. Even the Chinese written 
character “wu,” military, indicates their estimate of military affairs, for an 
analysis of the written character shows its meaning to be “to stop the clash- 
ing of spears.” But, as Professor Thomas has said, they are being forced 
into a military attitude. Now, we have just reached a point where we are 
beginning to realize that the principles of our own religion call for peace, 
that arbitration is better than fighting; and I say we are now at the most 
important period of human history, because if we admit the Mongolian race 
on this basis, all the teachings, all the influences of their history would tend 
to cause them to unite with us cordially upon this new platform of arbi- 
tration; but if we are backward in this, the consequences to ourselves are 
going to be disastrous. We all believe that the real civilization of the world 
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is linked up with this great question, and if we are able to move forward 
rapidly enough in our measures for the abolition of war the Chinese will 
join with us as brothers in the new era of peace. 


Mrs. J. O. Uncer, Fort Wayne, INp. 

The short paper which I am to read has no direct connection with the 
chief paper of the afternoon, but is rather a contribution to the general sub- 
ject of race-struggles and their results. It is to represent the views held on 
this point by Dr. Ludwig Gumplowicz, for many years professor of sociology 
and political science at the university of Graz, Austria. Living in a country 
where race-conflicts have always been especially predominant and severe and 
have shaped its politics to a great extent, he was no doubt led to give more 
thought to this subject than to any other and arrive at a theory quite his 
own. Some authorities have claimed for him the honor of being the actual 
founder of a true science of sociology in so far as he was the first to attempt 
to explain the origin and evolution of the state on strictly scientific princi- 
ples, through the action of natural laws. According to him the race-struggle 
lies at the very foundation of society, is the condition of the origin and 
development of the state and without it no state, no civilization at all would 
have been possible. In discussing social conflicts, antagonisms, and strug- 
gles between races and nations as well as between social classes, too little 
attention has perhaps been paid to the constructive value of these conflicts. 
And yet this is no doubt one of the most important aspects of the subject. 
Are struggles, conflicts, antagonisms of any kind destructive, degenerative, 
to be discouraged, or are they constructive, progressive, to be encouraged? 
There lies the crux of the whole matter. Gumplowicz, as I said before, holds 
the latter view. Everywhere in nature we have conflict or at least contact 
of heterogeneous elements endowed with inherent forces, and out of this 
contact arise new elements, new formations, new states or conditions of 
things. The formation of a people, a nation, a state, or the social process 
differs in no fundamental way from the other great processes of nature, 
which were active in the formation of things, the cosmical or sidereal, the 
chemical, the vegetal, and the animal processes. In all these we have the 
same constituent features or distinctive characteristics, namely: (1) original 
heterogeneous elements; (2) a contact, interaction, or conflict between these, 
due to inherent antagonistic forces, and (3) the production or creation of 
something new which did not exist before. In other words every nature- 
process is creative; creation is not limited to one creative act at the begin- 
ning of things, by one supernatural power, it is going on continually all 
around us; the world is not eternally the same, but forever changing and 
evolving. And this is as true of society or the social process as of any other 
phenomenon and process. And one of the means of this evolution, this 
creative activity, is conflict. 
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Let us see how this is to be explained more in detail. 

Going back in imagination to the very beginning of our geological epoch, 
we find our globe peopled by innumerable hordes, tribes, or ethnological 
groups, each one held together by certain syngenetic feelings: blood relation- 
ship, customs, language. and religion (as far as these are at all developed), 
but looking on all the outside groups as something entirely foreign and unre- 
lated, different in all the above-named things, even, perhaps, in appearance; 
therefore to be feared and shunned, or, if contact cannot be avoided, exter- 
minated and destroyed. These groups are the sociological units. Roaming 
through an ever-widening territory in their search for food, they must 
finally clash and, having not as yet risen very high above their animal ances- 
tors, the result is the same as when animals of different species or those of 
the same species that want the same hunting-ground, clash: a fierce battle 
ensues, a war of extermination in which the stronger or more cunning or 
better-equipped group must conquer and the other is destroyed. Probably all 
races have passed the primitive phase, called cannibalism. We know that 
some such races survive even today. 

Finally, however, we may assume that these clashes became too frequent, 
the conquered tribes too numerous to be devoured; besides, growing intelli- 
gence, sharpened, no doubt, by these struggles and the necessity of superior 
cunning and strategy, suggests a better use to be made of the bodies and 
energies of the conquered foe: he can be enslaved and made to work. And 
it is now that the real process of the evolution of the state begins. As long 
as the conquerors merely turn their victims into food, the procedure is but a 
continuance of the animal process, but as soon as they are kept alive and 
turned into slaves with all their fierce energies and primeval passions still 
burning within them, the process takes on a different face. The energies of 
the conquered foe must be put to work, and, in order that in some unguarded 
moment they may not turn against and destroy the conqueror, this work 
must be continuous and ardent. 

Up to this time the activity of the savage had been but temporary and 
intermittent, just sufficient to produce for him the means of subsistence and 
rudest shelter, but it had not produced anything of permanent value; but 
now the necessity arose of finding continuous employment for these new 
energies, chafing in sullen hatred under the bondage of the conqueror. How 
the savage was taught to labor is a chapter in the history of humanity which 
would probably not be very pleasant reading. We may look with admiration 
and wonder at the relics of ancient history which are left us as proofs of such 
work, the pyramids of Egypt, the immense temples and palaces of Assyria, 
Persia, and ancient India, but we seldom realize the amount of suffering, 
misery, and patient toil, embodied therein, the agony, fear, and horror, under 
which the habit of steady work, without which no civilization could ever 
have become possible, were ingrained. But not only was man thus trained 
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and shaped on the grindstone of terror and toil, but the foundation was also 
laid of the organization of society, of the whole complex and far-reaching 
machinery of the future state. To keep the conquered race in subjection and 
prevent rebellious uprisings, something akin to the later military class had to 
be created. To make the work of the slaves most effective their labor had 
to be somewhat specialized; great numbers of overseers, inspectors, and 
minor officials had to be trained, and thus a hierarchy was gradually developed 
The strict military supervision could not be kept up forever; the enforced 
propinquity, moreover, toned down to some extent the original hatred, and 
resulted gradually in toleration on both sides; the subject race, after genera- 
tions of servitude, finally accepts its position as inevitable or even willed by 
higher powers or deities; an ecclesiastical class, eagerly welcomed and pro- 
tected by the conquerors, arises to confirm them in this view; the military 
class, no longer necessary to keep down rebellions to such an extent, but 
chiefly used to fight outside enemies and conquer new territory, is gradually 
recruited from the ranks of the subjected, while the conquering race still 
furnishes the officers; thus distinct classes and ranks are formed; the con- 
quering race constitutes the nobility and all the higher posts of honor and 
responsibility are given to its representatives. In the struggle for supremacy 
among themselves members of the ruling class begin to value the support of 
the subject race and to reward their faithful adherents with positions of 
trust and honor. The long slavery and enforced labor has gradually accus- 
tomed the subject races to work and ingrained in them the habit of continuous 
labor, they are much less apt to be rebellious, and are in time given much 
greater freedom. The middle classes, industrial and professional, arise. The 
strict system of caste which prevailed for a time and still prevails in many 
countries, kept up by innumerable laws, which gave rise to the whole com- 
plicated system of jurisprudence, is gradually mitigated, and the barriers 
between the classes are more and more removed. Thus a people, a nation, 
a state is evolved. But the progress of conquest and amalgamation goes on; 
the once dominant race, made more efficient by its organization and trained 
militia, spreads its domain farther and farther and grows ever stronger by 
assimilation. Yet luck is not always with the most progressive. The flush 
of continuous victory has made them careless and loosened their organiza- 
tion; moreover, the enforced idleness of the leisure classes has made them 
effeminate; vice and luxury spread; and we have the spectacle of a Roman 
empire being overthrown by barbarians. However, the organization, the 
institutions, and laws of the ancient culture are taken over by the conquerors 
and quickly a new state and nation arises. Thus the process is ever repeated, 
and civilization rises ever higher. And the nations which today stand at the 
pinnacle of civilization are those in whom this process has been most fre- 
quently repeated, who have gone through the greatest number of amalga- 
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This, in brief, is the history of civilization and evolution of the state 
through conquest. Must we, then, draw the conclusion, that conflicts, antago- 
nisms, and even bloody wars will always be necessary to insure the further 
progress of mankind? Gumplowicz seems almost to hold this view; to his 
mind history ever repeats itself, because what he calls the “nature-process” 
remains eternally the same. But in this he is mistaken. Though the nature- 
process, as Mr. Ward has pointed out,’ remains the same in form, it does 
1 American Journal of Sociology, March, 1905, p. 547. 
not remain the same in its essence. The very fact that it is creative prevents 
that. If something new is continually formed out of existing material and 
conditions, then it is impossible ever to go back to exactly the same begin- 
ning. Progress or evolution is not cnly relative, as Mr. Gumplowicz will have 
it, but absolute. Even if, as some people pretend to believe, the new is 
inferior to the old (in which belief I do not coincide), it is certainly never 
the same and cannot be the same. The process is ever carried to a higher 
plane. Thus while conflicts may always remain necessary, they need not be 
destructive. Out of the conflicts occasioned by natural emotions and pas- 
sions grew intelligence and organization. Mind, thus originated, is a new 
factor in the problem, which did not exist before, and mind will give a new 
direction to the process. It will recognize that, though necessary and 
unavoidable under the conditions of low, egotistic intelligence, destructive 
wars and conflicts are not necessary under a régime of social consciousness 
and intelligence; that here as elsewhere the natural process, unaided by 
intelligent foresight, has been wasteful of much that is precious, has expended 
energies ruthlessly, that can be turned to better account under more intelli- 
gent management. It will see, that, just as slavery and the compulsory 
training of mankind to work were an improvement over cannibalism, so now, 
after the habit of continuous work has been ingrained into the very consti- 
tution of man, freedom of activity will in most cases be superior to enforced 
labor, and that gradually attractive measures can be substituted for com- 
pulsory measures. The conflicts between peoples and nations will be changed 
more and more into conflicts of ideas, out of which new and broader views 
will continually arise, until finally an era may be ushered in, in which we 
shall have peace of arms but the utmost possible contact of mind with mind, 
the greatest difference of character, capacity, and work, with the greatest 


unity of purpose and aim. 


K. Asakawa, Pu.D., YALE UNiversity 

The argument of Professor Thomas’ paper seems to be that the Orient 
is able to give the Occident certain stimuli which will enlarge and enrich the 
latter’s consciousness, and thereby aid the “progress of socialization.” As a 
student of history, I do not feel called upon to comment on so broad a 


hypothesis. I am mainly interested in the specific stimuli that the Occident 
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might receive from the Orient, upon which alone the soundness of the 
writer’s argument must rest, and confess that I fail to find them clearly stated 
in the paper. It seems evident, in the first place, that Professor Thomas’ 
“Orient” does not include either India or all the subtle but profound influ- 
ences which Indian thought and religion have exercised upon the social life 
of central and eastern Asiatic nations. I am led to suppose that he confines 
his attention to the two countries with which America is in the most active 
relation, namely, China and Japan. My endeavor to infer from the writer’s 
occasional remarks on these two countries the stimuli which they might 
afford has not been very successful. 

Taking China first, I infer that little wholesome stimulus may be expected 
from the form of her government. Reference is also made to the feelings 
which China must have received from the treatment she has suffered at the 
hands of occidental powers. Here it is China, not the Occident, which has 
felt the stimuli, unless, indeed, the Occident’s own reflection upon China’s 
distress may be called a stimulus. Although the industrial habit and the cheap 
labor of the Chinese and Japanese receive attention, it is not clear how 
important the writer regards the stimulus of this kind. Perhaps the most 
important reference to China made in the paper is the idea that her social 
organization is largely tribal, and her social consciousness is comparatively 
simple and uniform. I have tried in vain, on these important points, to 
gather what is meant by “tribal,” what sort of uniformity there is in 
Chinese society, and what stimuli these supposed facts may give to the 
Occident to its benefit. 

In regard to Japan, Professor Thomas admits freely that she is different 
from China in being more open to social changes. He seeks a partial expla- 
nation of this difference in the fact that Japan is a colony from Asia, all 
colonies being, according to him, more ready to change than the mother- 
country. Nearly all the more civilized nations on earth, including China 
and India, not being originally native to their present habitats, one is inclined 
to ask the writer when a nation ceases to be a colony and becomes a mother- 
country. 

Although Professor Thomas thus admits the existence of some differ- 
ence between Japan and China, they are both different, he seems to think, 
from the Occident in several important ways. In the first place, their 
[“Japan’s before her awakening” and China’s] social organization is defined 
as “tribal.” Does he use the term in a figurative sense, as he seems to do in 
connection with the present racial feeling of the Occident? Or, in case of 
Japan, has he perhaps been misled by the extremely objectionable term 
“clan” used by many writers in describing the territorial feudal division 
before 1868? Japan’s social organization has seldom been tribal, in the 
sense of being based upon the blood tie of the whole group or of the larger 
groups of the nation, except before 645 A. D. 
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Then Professor Thomas asserts that Japan “before her awakening” pos- 
sessed, like China, a “relatively uniform and simple consciousness.” Aside 
from the question of simplicity, which is a flexible term, I am embarrassed 
by the statement, for its literal acceptance would result in confusing a short 
period with the entire historic age of Japan. The period between 1639 and 
1853, during which foreign intercourse was vigorously excluded by the feudal 
authorities, and in which the elements of foreign culture introduced in pre- 
vious ages were assimilated into national life, was in many respects an 
abnormal period. Circumstances had forced her to close her doors, against 
her will and contrary to her historic habit. In all other periods, the ele- 
ments of “dissent, skepticism, and change” were never “absent,” and have at 
three different times brought about as thorough changes of the entire social 
organism as are known in human history. 

Professor Thomas also declares: “The white nations are also all well 
advanced toward democratic freedom,” a statement which is perplexing, 
especially when it is taken in the implied contrast with the oriental govern- 
ments. With such elements of democracy as were common to “all the white 
nations” at the time of Japan’s “awakening” may favorably be compared the 
democracy of letters that has prevailed in China for centuries, and the 
democracy of arms in the Japan of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as 
well as the village self-government in the latter country under the Tokugawa 
and in China. 

Again, we are told that the Occident lacks at present “adequate social 
ideals.” Does or did the Orient possess them? What are they, and how 
may they stimulate the Occident? 

I seriously suspect that, although the writer admits some difference 
between China and Japan, he has not completely freed himself from the 
dogma that the Orient is a unit, and from the consequent inclination to con- 
ceive the Occident and the Orient always in a broad contrast to each other. 
I hope my suspicion is unfounded. I suppose he went farther than he would, 
when he said: “The western nations have the habit of change,” and, also: 
“The oriental world is large enough to overwhelm us and smite us with a 
sword which we have put into its hands.” The large Orient is not united, 
and could not more readily be united than the western powers. Anyone 
who claims that the East is one should clearly show wherein its nations, in 
spite of their enormous differences, are the same. 

When Professor Thomas referred to the “scientific observation and 
experiment” of the Occident, I rejoiced to see him approach one of the great 
things that differentiate Occidental civilization from any of the Oriental 
civilizations, and hoped he would enlighten us upon the mysterious origin of 
this momentous factor. He, however, dismisses this superb subject by lightly 
saying that the scientific method is “a trick which we caught from the Greeks, 
who perhaps themselves caught it from Asia, and bettered the instruction.” 
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To sum up: I am sorely disappointed that I have not succeeded in find- 
ing many specific contents in this otherwise instructive paper. The writer 
declines to foretell the how of the reaction of the Orient upon the Occident, 
and he has said little more of the what. His paper is another example of 
the difficulty of making general remarks upon historic nations, when one 
has not time enough to refer to their historic training. On the other hand, 
a consideration of the more important features of the social evolution of 
China, and more particularly of Japan, might have greatly helped us to sur- 
mise the probable effects upon the Occident of its active relation with the 
Oriental nations. I conclude by saying that, although I am unable to judge 
the value of Professor Thomas’ main contention, I do hope that he will 
make another attempt to substantiate it by a specific discussion. He has a 
magnificent field before him. 


ProFEsSoR ALBERT ERNEST JENKS, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

While I have purposely sought to place antithetically certain differences 
between the man of the Far East and the man of the West as I conceive 
these differences, and, while of necessity, I take my stand with the man of 
the West, yet I wish to preface my remarks with a statement of my admira- 
tion for the oriental man. ; 

Since it is a law of life that man must earn his bread in the sweat of 
his brow, I greatly admire a people which has learned to toil almost inces- 
santly, with so little friction and complaint and with so much contentment, 
as has the Chinese, whether in China or out of it. 

When I know the unparalleled ravages of tuberculosis among the Ameri- 
can people, I turn with hopefulness to China which has bred a human race 
practically immune to this terrible disease. The Chinaman has become the 
most perfect human animal for colonization in the world today. With 
greater safety than any other people the Chinese may be transplanted to the 
Arctic snows or the reeking heat of the humid equatorial area. 

Again I turn with admiration to the Orient—to Japan. Japan has taught 
the whole world the practicability cf modern scientific knowledge in every- 
day life—the most important lesson the West can learn from the recent 
Russio-Japanese war. 

When we consider the Asiatic continental man as the oriental, and the 
American and western European as the occidental, there are, it seems to 
me, three fundamental cultural traits in which the oriental and the occi- 
dental have radically differed, and today do greatly differ, and in which con- 
flict stimuli are active in contacts between the two. 

First, the oriental is a peaceful, patient, plodding man, with a medita- 
tive, spiritual nature. He has given the world most of its domestic animals 
and staple food plants. He has given the world all of its great religions. 
The occidental is a thinking, active, belligerent, materialistic man. He has 
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given the world its incessant pioneering activity, its modern science, its 
machinery of modern war, and its heretofore undreamed of machinery for 
and hoards of material wealth. 

We may now enlarge our definition of the oriental so as to embrace the 
Japanese as well as the continental man of Asia, and say: 

Second, the oriental is a communistic man, living, struggling, and dying 
in herds—in the commune of labor, and the family. The occidental is an 
individualist. It may almost be said that every American private soldier is 
potentially a general. Representative government, whether monarchical or 
republican, points to the individualism of the occidental. One who has seen 
the average American among the average orientals in the Orient knows that 
two Americans are worth twenty orientals in an emergency—when practical 
things must be thought instantly and done quickly. 

Third, if one may be pardoned an American bull, he may say the future 
of the oriental has been, and is largely today, behind him. The oriental looks 
always backward over his shoulder for the nod or frown of his ancestors. 
He is tightly tied to the past with the gordian knot of custom and tradition. 
The occidental’s future is before him, and he cares little for the customs and 
traditions of the past. He builds his reputation and his fortune for his 
children much more than, as the oriental builds, for the family name estab- 
lished generations ago by his ancestors. 

There are three additional conflict stimuli active between the occidental 
and oriental; and we may now understand the term oriental to be broader 
than used above, so as to include also the Malayan peoples. 

The oriental is naturally a dissembler in word and business transactions. 
The occidental! is a man of truth. The oriental’s ways are those of indirec- 
tion and dissimulation. The occidental man is direct and frank. The oriental 
will tell you that which he thinks you want to hear, without respect to its 
truth or falsity. The famed honesty and honor of the Chinaman in business 
transactions with foreigners of his acquaintance is deserved. It may be 
based on the superior business acumen of the Chinaman who is a much 
better judge of the western man than the western man is of the Chinaman. 
Those who know the Chinese best at home, however, tell me that the great- 
est weakness of the Chinese today is their mutual distrust of one another; 
and it is founded upon their inherent untrustworthiness. In spite of the 
famous Bushido of Japan, all men having transient or prolonged business 
with individuals in Japan know of the business dishonesty of the Japanese. 

The oriental is commonly fanatical and intolerant. The occidental is 
commonly sane, rational, and a lover of justice; in private life he takes the 
part of the under dog, and the bully has short life with him. 

The oriental is commonly an autocrat and an oppressor, and his hand 
is heavy on the lower classes and the women. The occidental loves his 
liberty and his democratic institutions, and his ideal is that the will of the 
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many shall be the will of all. He has the habit of lifting up the unfortu- 
nate, and he honors women. 

As Professor Thomas has said, the secrets of the West “are getting 
out” and all the people of the world are rapidly “becoming of one con- 
sciousness.” Although the conflict resulting from this contact of the West 
with the East will undoubtedly give the people of the Orient wonderful 
cultural advance, as such conflict always does, and will tend to break down 
some of the differences presented above, yet, because of the long-standing, 
inherent tendency of the Occident to cultural advance, and because of the 
long-standing, inherent tendency of the Orient to cultural inertia, and, more 
than all else, because of the unprecedented racial and cultural conflicts in 
the occidental world, especially in America, and the apparently relative 
absence of opportunity for such conflict in the Orient, I believe that the 
Occident will have far into the future the power of discovering new secrets 
for cultural advance ahead of the oriental world. 


Proressor W. I. THomas, THE UNiversity or CHICAGO 

With reference to Mr. Hearn, I think that while two groups have and 
continue to have so disparate a consciousness, a member of one group would 
continually feel the presence of the other; but I imagine also, from my read- 
ing of Mr. Hearn, that what he had largely in mind was the insupportable 
etiquette of the Japanese. 

With reference to the question of space and the query as to what we 
should do if another desert area should emerge, I would suggest that we 
have the new science of eugenics, and we would see if the two don't 
synchronize. It may be said in this connection that adaptation to new con- 
ditions is the function of reason, and my argument was that while we have 
reason as a tool,-we have not really applied it; and I think when we apply 
it fully we shall be able to handle the oriental situation. It has been my 
own observation, in attempting to find what was at the bottom of the uni- 
versal statement that low races cannot count more than five or ten, that 
always, when they can’t count more than five, they haven’t more than five to 
count; and that any race which gets into commercial relations requiring the 
counting of five hundred thousand will count five hundred thousand. We 
may settle upon the principle that the mind will act under stimulation, and 
the question of desert areas will probably bring forth inventiveness. 

With reference to Dr. Tenney’s remarks, I feel too much interested in 
them to wish to say anything. But as to the question of homogeneity: I 
merely meant by that what I understand he would accept: that the matter 
of ancestral worship and the principles of Confucianism and the devotion 
of the Chinese to ethics and their classical literature, give them, although 
divided linguistically into dialects, a certain background in common. 

With reference to Mr. Asakawa’s remarks I may say in justice to him 
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that certain portions of my paper I had not written when he received the 
outline of it. I don’t think it could be inferred that I had confused or 
merged Japan and China in my remarks. Neither did I in the outline sent 
to him, but I imagine that he imagined that I designed to do that originally, 
and made his remarks anyway. Mr. Asakawa misses the point of my state- 
ment concerning tribal conditions of consciousness. I did not say that Japan 
is in a tribal condition, but that tribal society and half-cultural societies like 
China and Japan, are characterized by a relative homogeneity of conscious- 
ness. Some of the comments of Mr. Asakawa evidently arise from a mis- 
understanding of my meaning. My statement that the Orient is large 
enough to smite us with the sword which we had put into its hands is per- 
haps rhetorical, but it is large enough. As to his question, when does a 
country become a colony? It becomes a colony just after it leaves the 
mother country, and if a part of its inhabitants leave it, they also form a 
colony. I don’t question that the Asiatics came from somewhere; I merely 
remarked that Japan is not in every sense so old as China. 

With reference to Mr. Jenk’s remarks, which were not devoted to me, I 
want to say of oriental dissimulation that I understand it does not appear 
in Chinese business. That is universally, I believe, understood. Certainly 
I don’t think that the love of justice on the part of the Occident has been 
exhibited in connection with any race, at any time, or anywhere. 
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IS CLASS CONFLICT IN AMERICA GROWING AND IS 
IT INEVITABLE? 


PROFESSOR JOHN R. COMMONS 
The University of Wisconsin 


The present-day significance of the term “class conflict” is 
found in the apparent antagonism of employing and wage- 
earning classes. There are other interests that might be described 
as economic classes, but their opposition does not lead to outbreak. 
Their differences are compromised under forms of constitutional 
government. But a strike is incipient rebellion. It might go to 
the limit of a general stoppage of industry, as it has done in Bel- 
gium and Australia. Whether limited or general, it is the revolt 
of a practically unpropertied class against property rights. It is 
a kind of class conflict not yet obviated by our forms of govern- 
ment, like the contests of other classes or interests. 

As nearly as I can make out from the census of the United 
States, of the 24,000,000 men and boys engaged in industry, 
6,000,000 are farmers and tenants, 3,750,000 are farm laborers, 
11,000,000 are other laborers, clerks, and servants, 1,500,000 are 
professional and agent classes, and 2,000,000 are other employ- 
ers. There is no appreciable class conflict between farmers, 
tenants, and farm laborers. Over one-half of the laborers are 
sons of the fariners, destined to pass up into their fathers’ 
position or out into other classes. The tenants are small con- 
tractors, interested more in prices and profits than they are in 
wages. The professional and agent classes are disinterested, or 
else interested in the classes to whom they cater. The field for 
a class conflict is the 11,000,000 other laborers and servants and 
the 2,000,000 employers. 

But not all of these are in a position to provoke class feeling. 
In the thousands of small towns and villages the employer or the 
merchant and his help do the same kind of work side by side and 
they have close personal relations, often that of father and son, 
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like the farmers. The servants are individually attached to 
individuals of other classes. Many thousands of apparent labor- 
ers, like teamsters and peddlers, are also small capitalists. At 
the outside guess, not more than 6,000,000 wage-earners, and 
1,500,000 employers and investors are in the field where classes 
are forming. Two-thirds of the voting population are specta- 
tors. We call them the public. They may be forced to take 
sides, but they want fair play. The outcome depends on the way 
they are brought in. 

While therefore only one-third are available for class conflict, 
yet they operate fundamental industries of our civilization, like 
railways and coal mines, or they command strategic points, like 
cities, the centers of population. Their importance is greater 
than their numbers. 

Now, it must be noted that within this third of the popula- 
tion enormous industrial changes are going on. These tend to , 
intensify the class conflict, but for the time being conceal it. The 
principal changes are the growth of corporations on the employ- / 
ers’ side and the division of labor on the wage-workers’ side. 
That corporations break down the personal ties that formerly 
held together the employer and his men has long been recognized, 
but this incidental effect is insignificant compared with the direct 
effect of the consolidated corporations and syndicates of the past 
ten years. By combining several corporations into one, by operat- 
ing several establishments of the same kind in different parts of 
the country, by placing them all on a uniform system of account- 
ing which shows at a glance every month the minutest detail of 
every item of cost, the modern trust is going farther to alienate 
classes than did the simple corporation when it displaced the 
individual employer. The primitive competition of employer 
against employer is a children’s game compared with the modern 
competition of manager against manager checked up every month 
by the cold statistics of cost. Under this system managers go 
down like tenpins, or up like Schwab. They “hire and fire’ their 
employees, promote and derate their subordinates, with the pre- 
cision of rapid-fire guns. Under their exact system of costs they 
measure a man as they do coal, iron, and kilowatts, and labor 
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becomes literally, what it has been by analogy, a commodity. If 
one be a scientist or an engineer one can but admire the marvel- 
ous results. The astounding reductions of cost, the unheard of 
efficiency of labor, the precise methods of scientific experiment 
and tests, reveal a new field of conquest of the human mind. 
But if one talks with the workmen at their homes one hears the 
grumblings of class struggle. 

The system is perfected by the division of labor. Formerly 
a workman’s efficiency consisted of two things, skill and speed. 
Division of labor has split up his skill into its constituent opera- 
tions, and the progress of cost-keeping is carrying the analysis 
farther than ever before. Instead of the skill of one man we 
have the grading of operations among a gang of men. Skill had 
to be measured by quality, by intelligence, by ingenuity, versatility, 
and interest in his work. These human qualities are elusive and 
not yet measured even by modern psychology. But speed can be 
measured by quantity and a clock. Workmen now can be com- 
pared with each other and metered up like dynamos. The rise 
and fall of their energy each hour or day can be charted and 
filed away in a card catalogue for reference. 

Immediately there follows a new science and art of industrial 
psychology. The efficiency of a steam engine is kept always at 
its maximum by feeding the coal with an automatic stoker. So 
the output of labor is kept at the top by adjusting the pay exactly 
to the motive and capacity. This is done by premiums and 
bonuses on output, instead of the cruder and more wasteful 
methods of paying the same price for every piece, and these 
premiums are nicely figured to the point where the workman will 
put out the maximum exertion for the minimum bonus. The 
psychology of the workman is analyzed and experimented upon 
as accurately as the chemistry of the different kinds of coal. A 
time-keeping department is created for this purpose with experts, 
card records, and a testing laboratory, and a new engineering 
profession springs up with industrial psychology as its underlying 
science. Wonderful and interesting are these advances in har- 
nessing the forces of human nature to the production of wealth. 
The pioneers in this field, calling themselves “production 
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engineers,” may well be compared with the great inventors of the 
turbine and the dynamo in what they are doing to reduce cost 
and multiply efficiency. 

But in doing so they are doing exactly the thing that forces 
labor to become class-conscious. While a man retains indi- 
viduality he is more or less proof against class feeling. He is 
self-conscious. His individualiry protects him somewhat against 
the substitution of someone else to do his job. But when his 
individuality is scientifically measured off in aliquot parts and 
each part is threatened with substitution by identical parts of 
other men, then his sense of superiority is gone. He and his 
fellow-workmen compete with each other, not as whole men, but 
as units of output. The less-gifted man becomes a menace to the 
more gifted as much as the one to the other. Both are then ripe 
to recognize their solidarity, and to agree not to compete. And 
this is the essential thing in class conflict. 

But it is significant to note that in the industries where the 
conditions described have gone farthest there the class conflict is 
least apparent. Of the 6,000,000 wage-earners mentioned, possi- 
bly 2,000,000 are organized in unions. But the unions have 
practically disappeared from the trusts, and are disappearing 
from the large corporation as they grow large enough to specialize 
minutely their labor. The organized workmen are found in the 
small establishments like the building trades, or the fringe of 
independents on the skirts of the trusts; on the railways where 
skill and responsibility are not yet displaced by division of labor; 
in the mines where strike-breakers cannot be shipped in; on the 
docks and other piaces where they hold a strategic position. 
While the number of organized workmen shows an increase in 
these directions it shows a decrease in the others. It is in these 
organized industries that the class conflict appears, and there the 
lines are drawing tighter. It is there that employers’ associa- 
tions are forcing employers into line and are struggling to do for 
the medium employer what the trust does without an association. 
But most of the unions in question are not unions of a class. 
They are unions of a trade or a strategic occupation. On the 
railroads they cater only to a third or a fourth of all railroad 
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employees. They represent for the most part the first stage in 
the class struggle—that of the skilled workmen protecting them- 
selves through apprenticeship against the inroads of unskilled. 
Other unions like the shoe-makers and mine-workers represent 
the second stage, that of an industrial class including all occupa- 
tions. The first stage has been driven out of the trust; the 
second stage has not arrived. 

And it does not seem likely, where a corporation has reached 
the position of a trust, that unionism will get a footing, no mat- 
ter how class-conscious the workmen have become. The very 
division of labor, which tends toward class solidarity, offers 
means to circumvent it. It need not be repeated that a potent 
reason for the persistent class conflict of the past twenty years is 
the closing up of the great outlet for agitators, the frontier. But 
the division of labor offers a substitute outlet in the form of pro- 
motion. Promotion, where speed is the standard, has rich possi- 
bilities compared with old forms of promotion based on skill. 
Under the older forms workmen came into the various skilled 
trades by several side entrances of apprenticeship, and each trade 
had its narrow limits upward. Under the newer forms the work- 
men nearly all come in at the bottom, and the occupations are 
graded by easy steps all the way to the top. The ambitious work- 
man advances rapidly, and with every step his rate of pay in- 
creases and his work gets easier. But he remains all the time a 
part of the gang, and his earnings depend on the exertions of 
those below him. As he approaches the head of his gang he has 
the double job of a man who gets wages as a workman and 
profits on his fellow-workmen. He begins to be paid both for 
his work and for making others work. Quite generally it will 
be found that the head men of a gang are paid disproportion- 
ately high for the skill they are supposed to have. The differ- 
ence is a payment, not for mechanical skill, but for loyalty. They 
keep their fellows up to the highest pitch of exertion and they 
stand by the company in times of discontent. Their promotion 
is not a mere outlet for agitation—it is a lid on the agitation of 


others. 
But there is still further room for promotion, when the work- 
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man becomes a foreman, superintendent, or manager. Here he 
ceases manual work and keeps others at work. He gets a salary, 
often a bonus or a share in the profits, depending for its amount 
upon the work of his former fellows. Thus it is that a wise 
system of promotions becomes another branch of industrial psy- 
chology. If scientifically managed, as is done by the great cor- 
porations, it produces a steady evaporation of class feeling. I 
have often come upon fiery socialists and ardent trade-unionists 
thus vaporized and transformed by this elevating process. 

In some industries, like railroads and others, the straight line 
of promotion is as yet obstructed by cross trade lines, and it 
might seem that the situation is different from that herein de- 
scribed. In such cases a skilled trade or two may be found which 
is organized and recognized by the employer on apparent class 
lines. But the situation is not essentially different. The true 
class conflict is really for the time prevented by elevating a strate- 
gic fraction of the class instead of promoting individuals. It is 
this kind of fractional organization, as already mentioned, that 
has been gradually eliminated from other industries with the 
growth of corporations and the division of labor. 


Another line of promotion quite potent in drawing off leaders 


is politics. Class conflict in America is less persistent than in 
England and Europe, because the leaders find an outlet in salaried 
political jobs when the burden of agitation grows tiresome. If 
civil-service reform continues to make progress, this outlet, like 
free land, will gradually close, and the class struggle will become 
more intense. 

While promotion at the top weakens class solidarity, immi- 
gration and women’s labor at the bottom undermine it. Race 
divisions and their accompaniment, religious divisions, are in- 
jected, and to the inducement offered by way of promotion to 
exploit their fellows is added race antipathy toward those ex- 
ploited. The peculiarity of class conflict is its occurrence within 
the dominant race. The bitterest class struggle now going on in 
America is that of the Western Federation of Miners, the most 
purely American of trade-unions. In places where that union has 
been defeated the employers are bringing in the Italians and the 
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Slavs, and the struggle is as much a defense against immigrants 
as an aggression on capital. In other industries like iron and 
steel, where the non-English foreigner is two-thirds of the force, 
those English-speaking workmen who have not been driven out 
have been promoted up to the higher positions, and both their 
race aversion and their superior jobs hold them aloof. In the 
iron mines of Minnesota, unlike the gold, silver, and copper mines 
of the Rockies, the Western Federation meets greater difficulty 
in organizing the Americans than in organizing the immigrants. 
In still other industries, like the coal mines, where the immigrants 
are more Americanized and the Americans have not escaped their 
competition by promotion, race and religion have been fused and 
an economic class has emerged. Thus immigration has a three- 
fold effect. At first it intensifies the conflict of classes in the 
dominant race. Next it shatters class solidarity. Finally, when 
the immigrants and their children are Americanized and pro- 
moted, they renew the class alignment. While immigration con- 
tinues in great volume class lines will be forming and reforming? 
weak and unstable. To prohibit or greatly restrict immigration 
would bring forth class conflict within a generation. 

The foregoing are some of the complex industrial conditions 
which must be taken into account in estimating the prospects of 
class conflict in America. There remains to be considered the 


.’ question of politics. Class conflict inevitably compels the gov~ 


ernment to take a hand. The executive calls out the police, the 
militia, and the army. The judiciary enjoins the strikers and 
orders the arrest and commitment of the leaders. The struggle 
terminates in favor of the side that controls the policy of these 
branches of government. Whether we like it or not each side” 
reaches out to get control. The contest is shifted to the field of 
practical politics. Here the great third party, the two-thirds of _ 
the voters, is sooner or later brought in. As long as organized _ 
labor can win by strikes or negotiation it rejects the political 
weapon. When strikes begin to fail and negotiation is fruitless 
it turns to the elections. But strikes are successful mainly in the, 
early stages when employers have not learned the tactics of, 
organization. After they have perfected their associations, after * 
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these associations have federated, and especially after employers 


have consolidated in great corporations and trusts, their capacity 


for united action exceeds that of organized labor. Their tactics 
are directed, not so much toward winning in strikes as toward 
preventing strikes and disintegrating unions. By wise promo- 
tions, by watchful detectives, by prompt discharge of agitators, 
by an all-round increase of wages when agitation is active on the 
outside, by a reduction only when the menace has passed or when 
work is slack, by shutting down a plant where unionism is taking 
root and throwing orders to other plants, by establishing the so- 
called ‘open shop’”—these and other masterful stratagems set up 
a problem quite different from what unionism has heretofore 
met. It does not seem possible under such conditions that organi- 
zation will get a footing in the great consolidated industries. The 
only possibility appears to be that in the event of some widespread 
social unrest or depression of trade, the thousands of these 
employees throughout the country will suddenly quit work, on 
the impulse and without prior organization or concerted action. 
Such an unlikely revolution would quickly end in submission. 
Neither does it seem possible that these thousands of em- 
ployees will turn to a socialist party. This is not because they 
are not ripening for socialism. Nothing is more surprising than 
the numbers of well-paid men employed by the trusts and great 
corporations who say in confidence that they are socialists. It 
is not their wages of which they complain, but the long hours, 
the intense speed and exertion, the two shifts of 12 hours six or 
seven days in the week, the Sunday labor sometimes continuing 
twenty-four hours in succession when the day and night shifts 
change. Their physical exhaustion and continuous work nullify 
the enjoyment of their good wages. But the very reasons that 
keep them from unionizing keep them from voting or discussing. 
They distrust politics, they think the socialist party has no chance, 


.they are not willing to lose their jobs, they are in the minority, 


and the great mass of their fellow-workmen have but little time 
and strength to think and talk of anything except the gossip of 


their daily work. I do not look for a socialist party to recruit ,, 


these voters—I look for a demagogue. 
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If we may judge from what has happened in two other English- 


_ Speaking nations, Australia and Great Britain, a labor party may 


be expected. In Australia this party followed upon a series of ‘ 
widespread and disastrous strikes. In Great Britain it followed a 
supreme court decision that jeopardized the funds of trade- 
unions. But a party formed on class lines cannot enlist more 
recruits than there are in the class. In this case, at the outside, 


it is one-third of the voters. Whether a socialist or labor party * 


shall ever be able to reach even this number depends on the atti- 
tude taken by the other two-thirds. If they demand fair play 
and if they are able to enforce their demand, a class party will 
not attract even its own class. More inspiring to the ordinary 
man than the struggle for class advantage is the instinct of justice. 
But justice is not merely fair play between individuals, as our 
legal philosophy would have it—it is fair play between social 
classes. The great constitutional safeguards which we have as- 
serted since the time of Magna Charta have been adopted in 
order to place a subordinate class on an equilibrium with a domi- 
nant class. It is in this way that trial by jury has had to be 
reasserted whenever a new social class has emerged. And it is 
partly by restoring trial by jury that the great third class, the 
public, is now beginning to assert its right to hold the balance 
between two struggling classes. This beginning may be seen in 
the new constitution framed by the farmers of Oklahoma. 

Class conflict may be growing but it is not inevitable if this 
third class, which is not a class, is able to determine directly the 
issues. There are, indeed, serious obstacles in the way. The 
principal one is political. Between the public and the expression 
of its will are the political party, the party machine, and a legis- 
lature, executive, and judges selected by these intruders. Here 
is a backstairs for manipulation, corruption, and class legislation. 
But the public at large is too big and too exposed for the wire- 
pulling of classes. And it does not consent that one class shall 
have an advantage over another. It does not favor either radi- 
cals or reactionaries. When the public shall have more direct 
means of expressing its will, through direct nomination, direct 
election, initiative, or referendum, then we may expect class con- 
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flict to subside. The class war in Colorado broke out because the 
legislature refused to carry out the will of the people as expressed 
in a constitutional amendment. <A popular verdict may not 
always be just, but it insures non-resistance. It is not so much 
abstract justice that satisfies individuals and classes, as confidence 
in a full hearing, a fair trial, and honest execution of the verdict. 
If these are guaranteed, the issue may be brought up again. Class 
antagonism will not disappear as long as there is wealth to dis- 
tribute, but it can be transferred to the jury of the people. Then 
we may expect social classes to state their case in the open and 
to wait on the gradual process of education rather than plunge 
into battle. 

I do not hold that this third class is disinterested and that its 
will is always right. Economically it stands apart as a class of 
consumers. It is interested directly in low prices for the products 
it purchases. The existing widespread movement for the regula- 
tion of corporations is a movement for reducing monopoly prices. 
If it is carried through, the consumers will be conciliated and 
satisfied. But they will be satisfied on the basis of existing 


wages, hours, and conditions of labor. A movement of wage- » 


earners for larger wages and shorter hours will then meet their 
hostility as well as that of the immediate employers. If the 
regulation of corporations on behalf of consumers is not accom- 
panied with regulation on behalf of employees, the class conflict 
may become more intense and difficult. Time is the essence of 
prevention. It is not merely blind economic evolution that pro- 
vokes economic classes into existence. It is class legislation in 
the past. The protective tariff has appealed to wage-earners and 
the public on behalf of manufacturers, but it has contained no 
provision, like that in the Australian tariff,’ by which the profits 
of the tariff should be shared with wage-earners. It has been 
left to them to get what they could by trade-unions. With such 
an example of class legislation before them it is not surprising 
that, when unions are crushed by the great tariff-protected trusts, 

*The Australian Excise Tariff Act of 1906 places an internal revenue tax 


equal to one-half the tariff on home manufactures, the same to be remitted if 
the manufacturer shows that wages paid are fair and reasonable. 
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then the wage-earners should think of socialism. But it does not 
follow that the tariff should be abolished. It follows that when 
it is revised it should provide means to pass the protection along 
to the wage-earners as well as conciliate the consumers. 

Other lines of legislation might be mentioned, which would 
tend to place social classes on an equilibrium. Whether they do 
so or not depends on whether they come before the whole people 
soon enough, on their merits and without the intermediary of 
political machinery. If this occurs then no one class or part of a 
class will be big enough to swing all the voters. Like the waves 
on the ocean it may move up and down but it comes back to the 
level of the massive bulk beneath. 


DISCUSSION 
ProressorR GRAHAM TayLor, CuHicaco, ILL. 


However we may differ with some of the conclusions of the paper, I 
think those of us who are nearest the facts will agree that the analysis of 
the situation was fundamental, even exhaustive. I have thought that the 
brief time that was at my command might best be spent in describing to you 
a concrete experience in a situation which exemplifies and enforces almost all 
the factors of the problem stated in this paper. 

In this population under review there was great complexity. There was 
racial division, keen and sharp-edged, because upon this particular district of 
Chicago there breaks, like the surf upon the sand, each new wave of immigra- 
tion. And the Irishman has not yet become reconciled to the Italian, nor 
the Norwegian to the Pole, nor all four of them to the Armenian and the 
Greek, to say nothing of the other nationalities represented. They were still 
further divided by the four religious classifications, the Greek, Gregorian, 
Roman, and Protestant. Then there was a still more marked lack of unity 
in this particular population because some of them were independent mer- 
chants and street venders, but the great bulk of them were day laborers. 
They were positively disinterested in the discussion of the economic aspects 
of their own labor conditions. After nearly seven years of a free floor dis- 
cussion in the midst of that population, some of the most intelligent young 
Americanized mechanics requested that it might be discontinued, because the 
class-consciousness of the men who took part in the discussion was too high 
for their consciousness, and they did not wish to be considered as so entirely 
apart from current opinion and public policy. There was no common ground 
among them; they were thrown together by the vicissitudes of immigration. 

All at once the great teamsters’ strike swept over the city. For a while 
there was no more interest in it than in any other little labor agitation. But 
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when the strike-breakers began to be introduced into the city and began to 
drive the coal carts up that avenue, there was a strange agitation, like the 
breaking up of the foundations of the great deep. There were little knots of 
people gathered here and there. As the wagons passed, the tenement house 
windows began to be lined by the women. Hostile demonstrations began with 
little citizens scarcely more than knee-high, and as these men drove the 
coal wagons up and down that avenue, women with babies at their breasts 
and little boys and girls would double up their fists and shout at the 
top of their voices, “Down with the scab!” 

There was a sudden psychological change. Mr. Commons calls it indus 
trial psychology. I should like to say it was a mass psychology. There was 
nothing very volitional about it, but it was almost wholly instinctive. There 
was no deliberative choice about it, but a kind of a reversion to type. It was 
the cry of the wild and the response thereto. Thus suddenly these people of 
many names and nationalities and tongues were merged into one solid mass— 
so much so that those coal wagons had to be protected by long platoons of 
police and by a patrol wagon heading the procession, every morning as they 
went up and every noon as they came down the street. And in passing a 
little playground these terrified teamsters were so _ fearful that 
one of them actually jumped off his driver’s seat, rushed into 
the playground—where there was nobody but youngsters—and flourished 
a revolver to’ protect his life, so scared was he at this sudden reversion to 
mass consciousness. This is only an illustration of what the union men 
mean when, in times of stress, they talk to you about “the movement” instead 
of about the organization. I have often noticed how they drop that word 
“union” and “organization” in the time of great crises, and say “the move- 
ment is safe.” 

A man cannot get close to that movement without feeling that it is ele- 
mental, primal; it is leaderless—less dependent upon leadership than any 
other movement in history; more absolutely inevitable than any other organi- 
zation. It is there, and it is there to stay, it is there to increase; it is there 
to subside once in a while from sight, but all at once to emerge again, a 
mighty power like some tidal wave of the sea. 

I do not like to call it a class movement. It is rather a movement of 
the mass. If I were to illustrate the class movement, I should say that I had 
never seen so much class-consciousness among the working people as I have 
always detected among the employers. There is no such class-consciousness 
in the ranks of labor as anyone can detect for himself in the ranks of the 
employing, merchant, and capitalistic classes. 

Now as to whether this movement, whatever it is, is to be inevitable and 
is to grow: to what proportions it may grow, it seems to me, is a relative 
question; it depends upon certain contingencies. Up to the point of being 

_ assured equality before the law, up to the point of equality of political oppor- 
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tunity, this movement will grow in turbulence, in menace, and in revolution- 
ary spirit. The last race on the face of the earth to be driven into the 
ranks of socialism were the old Hollanders, but when the military forces were 
called in to put down that railroad strike in Holland, the class movement 
along trade lines suddenly merged with the Belgian Socialists; and I was 
more amazed than by anything I saw in Europe when a thousand of those 
phlegmatic day laborers at the Hague took the train to attend a great social- 
ist demonstration in Brussels. If that can be done in Holland, what may not 
be done if the repression goes so far, politically and legislatively, as to vio- 
late the sense of justice and human equality before the law on the part of 
the great mass of American and Americanized labor? 

If only there be political equality, then it seems to me that this move- 
ment will follow the course taken in Great Britain and I believe that that 
course has aready begun to be followed. We have had a wonderful demon- 
stration of the political intelligence of the great masses of voters in Chicago, 
even in the immigrant wards. In a paper which somewhat animadverted 
against the referendum, at the meeting of the Political Science section, an 
exception was made of the referendum votes in the city of Chicago. Now, 
the extraordinary thing about those votes lies in this fact, that, although 
the popular side of those railway questions was at one time expressed by 
voting “yes” and the next time expressed by voting “no,” the people made 
that choice intelligently. Moreover, they discriminated between ownership and 
operation with rare intelligence. But as for the assertion of the public rights 
as against corporate aggression, in that long ten years’ struggle in Chicago 
for the people’s rights to their streets, the great democracy of the second 
greatest city in the Union gathered strength and volume as it went on. Now 
that movement is going on. The practical politicians will continue to be 
strongly against direct primaries and direct legislation. Nevertheless the ills of 
democracy are to be cured only by having more, not less democracy. The 
will of the electorate is insistent and will be found to be persistent. The 
party machinery that now stands in the way of the direct primary and of 
the direct expression of the will of the people must be taken out of the way. 
Party obligations, party divisions are perceptibly losing their hold, daily and 
hourly. Even the immigrants that used to be rounded up by the padrones 
are asserting their independence. I have seen four hundred of my Italian 
neighbors march with a transparency bearing this bid for bribery: “This 
political club open to engagement.” Poor souls, they knew not what their 
leaders meant! But at last the Italian vote divided: that is the beginning 


of the end. 

Now, if there be equality of political opportunity and equality before the 
law, there will be a peaceful and evolutionary development of this mass 
instinct, this elemental consciousness that “all of us are worth more than 
some of us.” I do not believe that it will take iri the whole socialist pro- 
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gramme by any means. But I think that the solution is coming in two very 
diametrically different ways. In the first place, this agitation for industrial 
education and trade schools which is spreading all over the country is going 
after a while to throw more and more intelligent and trained men into the 
ranks of the wage-earning mechanical classes. We will then begin to get the 
leadership of American labor such as the British trade-unions have had and 
so amazingly profit by. And as the status becomes more fixed, as it is 
going to be more and more difficult for men to change their status and 
work up through the stratification that is likely to become more impervious 
to this elevating influence which Mr. Commons spoke of, we are going to 
have abler men and men capable of political leadership. Then something 
is going to happen, and it is going to happen not so much in the area of 
national politics as in that area which gives labor the best chance it ever 
had in the world to gain political supremacy—the state governments. No 
such opportunity has ever been placed before the toiling electorate as the 
state governments of the United States. Of course the agricultural states 
will be the last to be won, and those states in which commercial interests 
predominate will also lag behind, but in the industrial states the legislatures 
are to be, and are now, the goal of the political ambition of organized labor. 
With Mr. Commons we can see that as clearly as the dawn. The longest- 
headed men in the labor movement are just awaiting their opportunity to do 
what they have done in England—shift the balance of power, not necessarily 
by any widespread third-party movement, but by gaining one representative 
here and another there, and wielding their power like the hammer of Thor. 
That is what the labor representation movement of England has done. That 
is what some labor representation movement in American politics will some 
time do. In the last analysis the direction of this movement is in the hands 
of organized labor. Nor is it in the hands or within the power of organized 
capital to suppress it. If anything is absurd it is the positive claims of some 
men who think, or seem to think, they can sweep the earth clear of organ- 
ized labor, men who claim the right to appoint their own working terms, 
men who expect the working-men to deal with them individually. The sense 
of fair play on the part of that greatest of all parties to every industrial 
issue, the public, will never stand for that injustice. And as the public 
becomes educated, as the public sees the issue clearly, there is going to be 
fair play. There is going to be more and more equality before the law, and 
there is going to be equality of political opportunity. The opportunist’s duty 
of the present moment, therefore, is the education of the public. The appeal 
to the sense of equity and fair play is seldom without a quick and decisive 
response from the American public. 

But repression, any attempt to silence, any effort to drive back that which 
has thus started forward, can result disastrously and only disastrously to all 
concerned. I do not look for any markedly revolutionary spirit. Once in a 
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while evolution may hurry up a bit, but it will still maintain its evolutionary 
character. It seems to me as though when you get close to the peasant 
simplicity of most of our working people, if you see their love of home, if 
you realize their profound reverence for government, if you see them 
depositing their little earnings in the bank that bears the name of “State 
Bank,” and, when the bank fails, stand around in blank amazement that the 
state is not going to stand by its own name, you will never doubt the essen- 
tial, fundamental loyalty of the great mass of American immigrants to the 
institutions of our country. 

No, ladies and gentlemen, the class-conscious movement is inevitable, 
because without it the individual cannot maintain his freedom of contract. 
Men will continue to divide, so as to unite in still grander and more glorious 
union. I really believe that those who are most pessimistic are farthest from 
the field of action, and that those who are in the thick of the struggle are 
most optimistic in regard to the mass movements of American labor, most 
optimistic of its peaceful and evolutionary and triumphant struggle for 
justice and equity. 


Miss JANE Appams, Curcaco, ILL. 

My opinion in regard to this question, I am sorry to say, varies from 
time to time, like that of the woman who was asked whether her husband 
was a Christian. She said that sometimes when she heard him speak at 
prayer meetings she thought he was, and sometimes when she heard him 
speak at home she thought he was not, so. that, although she was sorry to 
seem so stupid, she really could not tell. Sometimes when I hear the talk 
in labor meetings, especially when the speaker is a good, straight socialist, 
I am quite sure that we are going through the same economic development 
in America that other countries have experienced and that we can only reach 
the inevitable salvation through a class conflict; then there are other periods 
when I see people of divers economic standing going about their daily work 
with very similar hopes and ambitions and I conclude that after all there is 
not much class conflict in America. I should like to take up three points in 
Mr. Commons’ paper, one for and two against the contention that the class- 
conscious struggle is increasing in America. 

The first point in the paper which occurs to me to be open to dis- 
cussion is the statement that as but one-third of the workers are engaged 
in industrial processes, they alone are subjected to the acute operations of 
class-consciousness. To my mind it does not follow that the other two-thirds 
are not also subjected to the same social results of industry. The “industrial 
conflict” is very absorbing and has many characteristics of a game. Modern 
life does not offer many episodes which are as exciting as a strike. The 
“industrial psychology’"—I am very grateful to Mr. Commons for that 
phrase—divides people into two camps, through their sympathies quite as 
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definitely as it does through their experiences. In moments of real excite- 
ment “the fair-minded public,” who ought to be depended upon as a referee, 
practically disappears. At least that has been our experience in Chicago 
during the teamsters’ strike and other similar moments. This increasing 
sense of sympathetic participation is therefore, to my mind, a point in favor 
of the contention that class-consciousness is growing. 

The next points which I should like to discuss present arguments against 
a class-conscious struggle. First, the point which Mr. Commons made in 
regard to immigration: That the first experiences of the immigrants in 
America doubtless break into their former European class-consciousness, but 
that later the immigrants are incorporated into the working-class conscious- 
ness which is rapidly being formed in America, and that thus an orderly 
development goes on. I quite agree with Mr. Commons’ description of the 
immigrants’ first experience but not with his second. My observation leads 
me to conclude that the result upon the immigrants of having had their 
class-consciousness broken into, and the necessity of making new and un- 
precedented connections with the community about them, is in itself such an 
educating process that when they reach the second stage in which class- 
consciousness begins to form again on other lines, the process itself has been 
so educating that they can’t get back to the original position in order to start 
afresh; the very basis has evaporated so to speak. If you are an Italian and 
are forced to make friends through the very exigencies of the situation with 
a Polish Jew representing another nationality, another religion which cuts 
into all your most cherished prejudices, it isn’t so hard after that to make 
a larger synthesis and include everybody with whom you come in contact. 
All succeeding efforts will be less fundamental and easier to make. Peo- 
ple are after all more or less alike, and it is much harder to utilize your preju- 
dices after they have once failed you than it was to break into them the first 
time. It requires less effort to be friends with your employer than it required 
in the first place to be friends with your alien fellow-employee if one effort 
follows after the other. Immigration by its very variety is bringing in its 
own education. An old enemy working by your side has turned into a 
comrade. It is quite possible that your employer formerly regarded as an 
enemy, mitigated by feudal survivals, is also not so bad. 

Mr. Commons made a most suggestive analysis of the effect of the “trust” 
upon the situation. The trust is of course the great educator of us all, and 
I suppose in the end, as a brilliant Englishman has said, “The trust, when it 
is finished, will bring forth socialism,” for its unimpeded growth must at last 
include all of us. The fact that the trust breaks up temporary trade-unionism 
brings the workers into a state of mind—may I use the phrase industrial 
psychology again—which makes it difficult to get back to the class-conscious 
position. I have heard many discussions in regard to the evils of the 
speeding-up process which we have just heard described by Mr. Commons, 
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but the man whom I heard speak most bitterly in regard to it was himself a 
manager in a huge manufacturing plant. The managers in the various 
departments of such a plant compete with each other and the one who drives 
his men the hardest, whose department makes the best showing in the reduc- 
tion of cost, is the one in line for promotion. The manager feels the 
wretchedness of such a situation very keenly and the workmen under him 
know how he feels about it. There grows up a certain common experience 
between them and the men say, “The manager is in the same box with us.” 
The blame for the actual condition of things is thus transferred from the 
actual manager of a department to the one next in authority on and on until 
it reaches the stockholders or that which in the popular mind is a horrible 
thing, the trust itself. When the blame reaches the trust it must become 
impersonal, for the stockholders of a given concern change every day with 
the operations of the stock exchange. When an enemy is impersonal, it is 
difficult to be bitter, although one may yet be very bellicose and determined. 
When the trust is the enemy it comes to be a matter for governmental 
action. I suppose one reason for the popularity of the recent federal attempts 
to regulate the trusts has been the impression that the President is a general 
leading the nation against a common enemy; that the cause of economic 
difficulty has at last been located. But to advance toward a common enemy 
is to unite all those who march into a sense of comradeship and mutual under- 
taking which for the moment at least makes class feeling between them 
extremely difficult. One may almost assert that so long as the nation is in 
this mood, class-consciousness is not increasing. 

From my own experience I should say perhaps that the one symptom 
among working-men which most definitely indicates a class feeling is a 
growing distrust of the integrity of the courts, the belief that the present 
judge has been a corporation attorney, that his sympathies and experience and 
his whole view of life is on the corporation side. Either this distrust is 
growing rapidly or the statement of it is being more distinctly made every 
day. It may be that with the advance in social legislation which has been 
discerned by the reader of the paper and has been reasserted by Mr. Taylor 
this distrust will be allayed. Certainly it has been apparent throughout all 
the discussions today that the scholar and the working-man are uniting in a 
demand for social legislation, and it may well be possible that the ameliora- 
tion which we all hope is thus being inaugurated will result in a further 
lessening of the class conflict. I know of course, that such a statement must 
sound like “rose water for the plague,” but in an effort to give quite honestly 
and plainly one’s own experience, one can only after all reaffirm the careful 
analysis of the situation as made by Mr. Commons which shows that the 
conflict is disappearing from the very exigencies of industry: that the newer 
organization of industry brings the employer himself into a position subordi- 
nate to the trust: the trust is composed of the constantly changing stock- 
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holders; the trust can be controlled only by the government which after all 
in a democracy is composed of all the citizens, a universal class. In making 
this rose-colored deduction, I realize that I am speaking vaguely, but I hope ' 
not foolishly. 


Proressor Atvin S. JOHNSON, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


It seems to be agreed that we have at least the raw material for class 
conflict. Now I understand that Professor Commons has in mind not sim- f 
ply a conflict of ideas or a conflict of ideals, but that a class conflict is some- 
thing more violent—not necessarily a revolution, perhaps, but a period of 
riot and disorder. 

Whether this is inevitable or not depends upon a great inany things. In 
the first place, have we such classes? Are six million working-men now a 
class? I think not. Will they form a class? One necessary condition is 
that they shall be provided with leaders. But Professor Commons has shown 
how working class leaders have been drained away. Well, political experi- 
ence has shown that leaders multiply according to the food-supply. It is an 
expensive thing to buy off leaders; in fact, a great many reform movements 
have been started to get rid of the expense of supporting political leaders, 
and I think we shall find that before very long the number of industrial 
leaders who have to be maintained will be so great that a new method will 
have to be employed: organized resistance on the part of employers. This 
will result in the creation of a class-consciousness among working-men. 

The working class has opposed to it the smaller class of the direct 
employers of labor—two million, Professor Commons estimates it; and as 
there are twenty-four million voters in all, something like sixteen million 
are left to arbitrate between the two million and the six million. It is a 
question in my mind whether these sixteen million wll serve as impartial 
arbitrators. A large contingent—the agricultural laborers and the small 
farmers—will naturally sympathize with the laboring classes. Another con- 
tingent, embracing, we may say, men of small property and the professional 
classes, manifest a great deal of sympathy with the laboring classes; they 
recognize nevertheless the rights of capital. Will they continue to be neutral? 
We shall have to answer this question by considering what it is that the 
class of laborers will demand. If their demands are limited to matters of 
comparatively minor importance, as, for example, restrictions upon the 
employment of military forces to police a strike, this class will be ready to 
judge very fairly between the laborer and the employer. 

But will the working class in the long run be content with anything of 
this kind? I think not. The fundamental demand of every man is that 
he shall have security; a reasonable degree of comfort; that he shall hold 
his position under reasonable conditions; that he shall receive reasonable pay; 
that in old age he shall not be a pauper, and that in sickness he shall not be 
left destitute. These things the laborer will demand. But can they all be 
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granted? Some of them will mean increased taxation, and that means a bur- 
den for the small property owner, and for the professional classes also. Some 
of these demands create a clear opposition between the rights of labor and 
the rights of property. In my opinion, a good many of us who are now so 
solicitous about the rights of the working-man will scurry to cover just as 
soon as the real demands of the laboring classes appear. 

Let me tell you an incident that occurred at San Francisco during the 
summer. A young man whom I had known for many years to be sympa- 
thetic to the working-man came out to study labor conditions in that city. 
He was riding on a street-car operated by scabs, but he didn’t know it. 
Two stalwart unionists pulled him off the car and threw him into a vat of 
mortar. He came out of that vat a dyed-in-the-wool conservative. 

If ever the working class becomes strongly organized throughout the 
country, we who are not directly engaged in the class conflict will meet with 
many unpleasant experiences and we shall find our impartiality somewhat 
impaired. Those of us who do not attach ourselves to the party of the work- 
ing-man will unconsciously support the employing class. There will be no 
impartial jury to whom the questions at issue may be submitted. 


Proressor HENry RAYMOND Mussey, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The thing underlying class conflict is the effort to secure a larger share 
of the economic surplus. I doubt whether the lines of sharpest conflict at 
present are those drawn horizontally through industry, separating employer 
and employee. Are they not rather the lines drawn vertically, separating 
different industries, or more exactly, separating monopolists from all other 
members of the community? Though this is.not the ordinary notion of class 
conflict, yet it appears to me unquestionable that the real economic struggle 
of our day is between monopoly and privilege on the one side, and the con- 
sumers of monopoly goods and the unprivileged on the other. More and 
more, political issues frame themselves along these lines. Consequently I 
use the term class conflict to include all struggles of classes to increase their 
share in the economic surplus, whether it be the struggle of employees against 
employers, or of the unprivileged part of the community against monopoly 
and privilege. 

Existing economic arrangements are rooted in an older state of industry, 
in which they represented, perhaps, some approximation to fairness. As 
such, they crystallized into law. The growth of large-scale business and 
monopoly has made those arrangements work greatly to the advantage of 
certain favored individuals, as compared with the rest of society. Hence 
most thinking people have begun to question the fairness of the distribution 
of income sanctioned by law. This inevitably breeds class conflict; for the 
beneficiaries of the present system will evidently not yield without a strug- 
gle. Such seem to be the underlying facts of the present situation. 
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As to the issue of the conflict, one thing appears tolerably certain, what- 
ever may be one’s judgment as to the abstract justice of the claims advanced. 
As the mass of the people become more intelligent, and as political arrange- 
ments become democratic in fact as well as in name, the great body of citi- 
zens, the unprivileged of the present time, are bound more and more to embody 
their ideas of fairness and justice into law, and make distribution far more 
nearly equal than it is now. If they are not allowed to do it in accordance 
with the orderly processes of legislation, then they will do it by violence; 
for it is inconceivable that existing inequalities can be tolerated indefinitely 
in a democratic society. Such, to my mind, is the broad meaning of all class 
struggles at this time. 

If this be true, the practical problem becomes, how shall social arrange- 
ments be modified so as to compel the privileged class to give ground gradu- 
ally, without forcing violent class conflict and possible revolution, and how 
shall the demands of the oncoming democracy be made sane, reasonable, and 
practicable of attainment? Professor Commons has pointed out the necessity 
of increasingly efficient forms of political democracy. The most perfect 
political machinery, however, will be of little avail unless we join with it 
effective machinery for learning and making public all the essential facts 
concerning the great strategic industries. It is in transportation, mining, 
public utilities, steel making, oil producing, sugar refining, and the like 
industries, that the great privileged interests are most strongly intrenched. 
Here the surplus piles up, here the attack is sharpest, here the conflict waxes 
hottest. Here no amount of democracy can save us, unless it is joined with 
a wide knowledge of the facts of industry. The men in industry, trained in 
a school of extreme individualism, will never give us the facts till they have 
to. But our present lack of knowledge breeds suspicion, mutua! distrust, 
inconsiderate radicalism. To withhold the facts is only to dam back the river 
till it rises and breaks over its banks in a devastating flood. Hence our time 
has no more important task, if social peace is to be preserved, than to devise 
such accounting and reporting machinery as will exact from the captains of 
industry and give to the public definite information as to investment, methods 
of operation, and standards of service, costs, prices, profits and their distri- 
bution, in all the great industries. Only on the basis of such information can 
we move intelligently toward that increasing equality of distribution which is 
bound to come whether we will or no; only on this basis can we decide in 
each case whether we shall content ourselves with mere public control of 
industry, or shall enter on the more radical policy of public operation. Shall 
we continue our present system of blundering along in the dark, or shall we 
get the knowledge that will light our path in the future? If the former, we 
insure for ourselves increasingly sharp class conflict, possibly ending in vio- 
lent revolution; if the latter, we set our feet on the path of sane and pro- 
gressive democracy, we take the first great step in freeing the state from its 
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present sinister control by men of great wealth, we make it possible to put 
industry in its proper place as the minister to popular well-being, and not as 
the master of the state and its citizens. 


Proressor Ropert F. Hoxie, THE UNIversity oF CHICAGO 


In dealing with problems of this kind, there seems always to be danger 
of diffused and fruitless attention to a multitude of specific facts and 
remedies, to the relative neglect of fundamental and guiding principles. 
Without any direct or implied criticism of my colleagues, therefore, I wish 
for a moment to carry the discussion back to the most fundamental matter 
with which we have here any concern—namely, the causes of class conflict. 

It has been generally assumed that class conflict is the outcome solely of 
differences of interest between the membership of different social groups. 
Now the point that I wish to make is this: Real difference of interest 
between those who belong to different social groups is not the only, nor per- 
haps even the most essential, factor in the development of classes and class 
conflict. In order that classes and class conflict may develop, it is necessary 
only that the membership of different groups should believe their essential 
interests to be diverse, and a sufficient cause for belief in difference of essen- 
tial interest is to be found in differences of materio-economic group disci- 
pline. 

I can best show what is meant by the phrase “differences of group disci- 
pline,” and best prove their outcome to be class conflict, by taking a con- 
crete example based on conditions as we find them in the United States at 
the present time. 

We have in the United States at least two recognized systems of materio- 
economic environment. I refer of course to what are commonly known as 
the working class or industrial environment and the capitalist-employing 
class Or pecuniary environment. In essential respects these environments are 
diverse, and each subjects those who come most fully and exclusively within 
its control to a fairly definite and characteristic intellectual and moral disci- 
plinary influence.* 

In the extreme case the industrial worker is subjected in connection 
with his most vital and predominant concern—the process of getting a living— 
to an environment in which blind physical or mechanical force seems to be 
dominant. He works on inert material with physical tools, operated by his 


It should be noted particularly that what follows does not purport to fur- 
nish a complete explanation of the characteristic psychological traits of laborers 
and employers. It is understood that there are and have been other disciplinary 
influences besides those furnished by the present typical working environments. 
The writer merely tries to sketch roughly a working theory of class conflict in 
the United States, not a complete theory of class formation and development. 
The distinction is important. 
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own muscles or by energy imparted to machinery from some visible physical 
source. He works to bring about some visible physical change in his material 
or to transform it into physical energy for thus changing other material. He 
sees that the result is in proportion to the physical force exerted and that 
identical results always follow from identical physical situations or combina- 
tions of forces. He sees in other words that general invariable laws charac- 
terize the world of material things which forms so important a part of his 
environment. 

But it is not alone the world of material things which, according to the 
daily experiences of the industrial worker, is dominated by the invariable 
laws of physical force. To him, situated as he is, these laws seem to deter- 
mine the relations also between the man and the material. He finds that the 
man is but the servant of physical force and law. He it is who must con- 
form in time, in place, in action to the laws governing the character of the 
material and the character of the available force. 

Nor is this all. It is not merely in his view the world of material things 
and the relations of man to these things that fall under the domination of 
the laws of physical force. According to his experience also the relations 
of man to man are thus determined. His action as an individual is con- 
trolled by the character of the machinery with which he works; the indi- 
vidual machine stands definitely related by mechanical necessity to the whole 
machinery of the individual, industrial process; and thus to the machinery 
of related process, so that the worker finds himself and his fellows definitely 
related to one another in a huge machine-process by virtue of these same 
general invariable laws which characterize the world of material things. 

These laws, the worker’s experience teaches him, are blind, unmoral. If 
he attempts to violate them, the mechanical results will not wait on his con- 
venience or be guided by his welfare. Suffering, love, mercy, faith, hope, 
are nothing to this universal dominating and transforming physical force. 
The explosion is not delayed, the fire burns, the knife cuts, the machine 
mangles, and the process goes on unmoved by the defiance of the strong or 
by the prayers and sufferings of the weak or the just. 

All this necessarily reacts upon the man psychologically. In proportion 
as his essential activities and relationships come to be determined by physical 
force and law he becomes mechanical in his mental processes. He comes to 
think in terms of blind physical cause and effect. He grows fatalistic, 
atheistic. Physical causation comes to be for him the dominant and final 
sanction. 

Turning now to the environment of the capitalist employer or pecuniary 
worker, we find in the extreme case an essentially different discipline and 
psychological outcome. The world of the pecuniary worker is primarily a 
world of men. He is dependent on the mechanical forces; but the physical 
force and blind law which permeate his world operate not directly upon him 
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in his vital activities but upon his agents. His primary concern is not with 
physical but with pecuniary results—with the control and acquisition of 
pecuniary energy. His world is therefore dominated primarily by spiritual 
force. In place of the invariable laws of the material universe, he has to 
deal, in connection with his most vital concerns, with variable human will, 
caprice, and cunning, and their institutional outcome. Personality, indi- 
vidual insight, moral and legal strength or weakness, here dominate situa- 
tions and determine results. He comes therefore inevitably to think in terms 
of these and similar spiritual forces. He grows animistic, theistic, legalistic. 
Acquisition, authority, legality, come for him to be the dominant and final 
sanctions. 

Now these differences in fundamental belief, in terms of thought, and 
in what are considered as sanctions of action and relation, in proportion as 
they prevail, make it impossible for the members of the industrial and 
pecuniary classes to agree in regard to truth, justice, and virtue in many 
concrete cases. This is especially so in respect to the most vital matters of 
their mutual concern. The industrial worker, for example, reasoning on the 
basis of fundamental notions given him by his peculiar environment, tends to 
look upon production as a process of physical transformation; upon the pro- 
ducer as the one immediately concerned with this physical transformation; 
and upon ownership as confirmed by physical transformation. Against the 
right thus established, ownership sanctioned by mere acquisition, possession, 
or legality, tends to be relatively inconclusive. The pecuniary worker on the 
other hand sees at most only a step in production in the mere mechanical 
process, and very little in this process to confer ownership. To him pro- 
duction is a market phenomenon—the producer, and therefore the owner, is 
the one under whose manipulation of the market value appears. 

Under such circumstances, where each group is bound to deny what the 
other regards as the most fundamental postulates in regard to the most vital 
rights, conflict, I believe, is bound to exist; bound to exist in spite of all the 
proof that economists, sociologists, moralists, and religionists can muster to 
show that the real interests of these groups are fundamentally harmonious; 
and bound to exist, in a democratic country, in physical or political form, in 
spite of any authority which can be evoked to prevent it. 

Application of the theory of class conflict, thus roughly and partially 
sketched, to the situation in the United States will I believe lead to conclu- 
sions somewhat different from those which have been reached in the leading 
paper of this series. 

It would of course be gross error to say that in the United States all 
men may be divided into these two classes, the membership of the one fall- 
ing distinctly and exclusively under the discipline of the industrial and the 
other under that of the pecuniary environment. Numerous and important 
exceptions would have to be taken to such a statement. It is not claimed 
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that the average laborer is molded entirely by contact with physical force 
and law, nor that the average employer is a creature solely of the market. 
There is of course a great common social and physical environment which 
exerts a disciplinary influence on both pecuniary and industrial workers. 
Moreover, in so far as these pecuniary and industrial disciplines exist, what 
I have attempted to characterize constitute not the usual but the extreme 
types, and men who may be classed as belonging to the industrial or the 
pecuniary group fall under what may be taken as their characteristic group 
discipline in greatly varying degrees. Finally, the actual discipline of per- 
haps the majority of men in the United States includes characteristic elements 
derived from both the typical industrial and pecuniary environments. 

But all these admissions do not serve to invalidate the main contention. 
It remains true that as things actually are in the United States today, there 
are these two fairly distinct disciplinary environmental systems; that there 
are two fairly large and mutually exclusive groups of men, the one deriving 
its predominant formative disciplinary influences from the industrial and the 
other from the pecuniary environment. Moreover, with few exceptions those 
of every occupation and station in our society (because of working experi- 
ence Or association, or inherited fundamental notions and tendencies of 
thought) find themselves more or less closely allied in point of view and! 
supposed interest with the one or the other of the classes which I have 
endeavored to characterize; so that, as things are, our society tends to 
differentiate intellectually and emotionally into two groups, between the most 
radical representatives of which the skirmishing of class conflict perpetually 
exists and perpetually threatens to involve all in conflict. 

As yet of course the membership of these two great social groups is 
not clearly differentiated in all cases. Many individuals and occupational 
groups derive their discipline partly from the industrial and partly from the 
pecuniary environment; they have not become definitely and exclusively asso- 
ciated with one or the other of the fighting classes. But I believe that if 
time permitted I could show that the disciplinary situation is developing in 
the United States in such a manner as to insure steady growth toward such a 
definite classification of men and occupational groups; toward a situation, 
therefore, in which the outbreak of serious conflict between the industrial 
and pecuniary workers will find individuals, and occupational groups gener- 
ally, definitely aligned as partisans respectively of these fighting classes. 

Is this conflict then inevitable? Obviously, if our theory is correct, class 
conflict in the United States is bound to exist, unless something should happen 
to alter essentially the disciplinary situation—either to obviate entirely or par- 
tially the differences in discipline which now exist, or to neutralize their 
effects. 

Can, then, these disciplinary differences be obviated? Evidently not, since 
they seem to be a necessary aspect of the developing life process in society. 
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Without these differences no division of labor, no specialization, no develop- 
ment of efficiency and individuality could exist. To obviate them we should 
have to accept the simplicity, stagnation, and atrophy of the small communistic 
community. 

Unless then someone can point out the forces which may be depended on 
to lessen these seemingly inherent disciplinary differences or to neutralize 
their psychological effects we shall have to conclude that class conflict in the 
United States is inevitable. 

Are we offered, in the paper which is supposed to be under discussion, 
anything that may be taken as capable of mitigating the disciplinary situation 
or its resultant class conflict? An analysis of this paper seems to show that, 
according to its author, reliance for the mitigation and perhaps suppression 
of class conflict is to be placed in the main upon authority. The authority 
which is invoked is the “public,” conceived as a third class, numbering two- 
thirds of the population, occupying the position of a spectator relative to the 
conflict of the other classes, essentially disinterested, desiring fair play and 
justice. This superior authority—the public—may prevent class conflict, we 
are told, by means of fair. law and fair administration which, it is assumed, 
will content the warring classes because “a popular verdict may not always 
be just, but it insures non-resistance. It is not so much abstract justice that 
satisfies individuals and classes, as confidence in a full hearing, a fair trial, 
and an honest execution of the verdict.” 

Is this position well taken? Not if the theory of class conflict which I 
have tried to outline is accepted. If this theory holds, there is no such thing 
possible in the United States as a disinterested public because there is no 
third discipline unrelated to the disciplines of the fighting classes. Though, 
as we have seen, those who are subjected to the extreme discipline of either 
the industrial or pecuniary environment are relatively few, still the members 
of this third class share to some extent and in very varying degrees the 
discipline of the fighting classes, and there are few or none belonging to this 
third class whose individual disciplines are not determined in essentials more 
by the characteristic environment of one of those fighting classes than by 
that of the other. There are then few or none of the members of the great 
public who are not bound to one rather than the other of these fighting 
classes, to some degree, by similarity in point of view and therefore by 
sympathy and assumed likeness of interest. In short, there can be no large, 
homogeneous disinterested third class, whose members can agree upon a 
formula for the settlement of class disputes. 

But we are told that there is a public, a great public, whose members 
are not so immediately concerned with the fight that they do not desire fair 
play and justice. This I would readily enough grant. But what is fair play, 
and what is justice? What determines men’s notions of these things in the 
concrete? What seem justice and fair play to you are not justice and fair 
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play. to me if the fundamental postulates and preconceptions with which we 
approach the concrete proposition differ essentially. And they will so differ 
if the moral and intellectual disciplines which we have derived from our 
respective environments essentially differ. The mere desire of the public for 
fair play will not insure social peace when fair laws and impartial justice 
must always be myths to one or the other of the parties to the class conflict. 
Who is to make the laws that will seem fair to both, and who is to administer 
justice that will appear impartial to those whose essential notions of justice 
are altogether irreconcilable—between whom there is nothing to arbitrate 
because there is no mutually admitted basis of justice or fairness. 

But after all it is not abstract justice we are assured but a full hearing, a 
fair trial and an honest execution of the verdict which men desire. I doubt 
it. But, grant it. Still, who is to define, to the mutual satisfaction of men 
unable to agree on any fundamental matter, these fundamental terms “full 
hearing,” “fair trial” and “honest execution”? Who even is to define these 
phrases to the satisfaction of the supposed authority which is to use them as 
a basis for adjudication? Our utter and manifest inability to answer these 
questions shows, I think, that we have here no real remedy for class conflict, 
and, to that extent, must strengthen our belief in the inevitability of this con- 
flict in the United States. 

I am well aware that this partial criticism of the position taken in the 
paper under discussion does not warrant a positive conclusion on the ques- 
tion at issue. To reach such a conclusion would require exhaustive study of 
the most vital biological and sociological data. But I believe that the known 
data in these fields is already sufficient to confirm the theory of conflict 
which I have sketched, and that as this theory is further applied, evidence 
showing the inevitability of the class conflict will steadily accumulate. 


Mrs. C. P. Girman, New York City 

I would suggest that there is still another class in America to which no 
reference has been made—one which I consider to outnumber or at least to 
equal any of these other classes mentioned, that is, the women. It is quite 
possible that with their growing education, their growing interest in public 
affairs, their growing recognition of the duty of citizenship, they may be 
able to contribute something in the way of a public point of view, a general 
point of view, a point of view that has in mind the interests of the human 
race and not of any specific class. If women are not a class, why legislate 
upon them as such? If they are, why not mention them in such a discussion 
as this? 


RESPONSE OF ProFessoR JOHN R. Commons to Discussions 


Mr. Hoxie has gone several flights above me on industrial psychology. 
He has added pecuniary psychology. I think he has made an important con- 
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tribution to the discussion but has not changed the outcome. You will notice 
that his psychology ‘is based very definitely upon the industrial facts them- 
selves. It follows accurately, like the reflection in a mirror, the mechanical 
fact on the one hand which makes one class, and the pecuniary fact that 
makes the other class. All that I can see that he has added is his method 
of tracing the operation of class interest from the occupation into the mind 
of the man. If, therefore, my analysis of the general situation in the country 
is true, and there are one-third of the population who are mixed mechanical 
and pecuniary, then you have two-thirds of the population that cannot be 
lined up on any philosophy based on industrial psychology. I contend that 
he has not made any change in that particular fact. The farmer is one- 
third of this population. The farmer works with his hands, but he also sells 
his crops. He has a mechanical mind and a pecuniary mind, and from our 
general knowledge of the farmers we know that they are not bound to either 
interest. I think we can see quite plain evidence that if you get the farm- 
ing class to bear en this class struggle they are going to decide it, not on the 
basis of class interest but on the basis of a just award. It is a very signifi- 
cant fact that, in the great trial recently carried on in Idaho, they had a jury 
of twelve farmers to try the most critical outcome of a class struggle in this 
country, and that body of farmers, who, I judge from his analysis, would 
belong to the pecuniary class, had their doubts of the guilt of one class. 
They considered it was a persecution of one class by the other. I could 
point out other cases in Ohio and other states where a jury of farmers 
decided in favor of the employers. The general movement of the farming 
class in this country seems to be that of a mixed psychology. They decide 
one way or the other, according to the way in which the case is put to them. 

The great two-thirds of the population have not figured it out. On 
account of the nature of their work, the industries in which they are engaged, 
their relations one fo another, they are not tied up to any one class at any 
time, or they do not think in any one way along class lines. It seems to me 
that they are really the great jury which is going to decide the case. 

I should certainly agree that if there were but two classes in this country, 
there would be a class struggle. I do not think it is possible for the employ- 
ing and employed classes to see alike. Class struggle is inevitable if the 
socialists can show that there is a division of the country into simply two 
classes. But it seems to me that the protection against this is the fact that 
these questions do not have to be settled this year or next year; that when 
one class is suffering the people will come to its aid; the suffering there will 
cease. Gradually, back and forth, the different elements of the struggling 
classes will have their grievances mitigated somewhat, and in the gradual 
appeal back and forth to this great jury of the people, grievances which 
cause the class struggle will be gradually eliminated, providing we have the 
other conditions of direct action of which I have spoken. 
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The trouble about sociology is that if you get into it you are called upon 
to prophesy, and it is a difficult thing to prophesy. I am trying to answer the 
question put to me whether class struggle is inevitable and I have to put 
so many “if’s” around it that even Miss Addams, who agrees with me, has 
fault to find with some of the things I say. 

And as to the women, it is too big a prophecy to take them into account at 
this stage of the game. The one state in this union where women have 
longest voted is the one where the most intense class struggle has occurred 
in the last two or three years. That is Colorado. I do not say that that is 
because the women vote, nor do I see that it proves that women will solve 
the class struggle. Women have class interests in much the same way that 
their husbands and sons and fathers have. They are a part of the great 
community; a class that, while it is based’ on the industry that the head of 
the family follows, has its roots in the welfare and the feelings of the 
family that he supports, and their interests are tied up together. They feel 
alike, and in any great strike or class conflict the women are the most strenu- 
ous fighters. I cannot see that it would make a great difference if we 
should include the women, and for immediate practical purposes, to keep as 
far out of the range of prophecy as possible, I tried to limit my discussion 
to the voting population. 
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ARE CONTRADICTIONS OF IDEAS AND BELIEFS 
LIKELY TO PLAY AN IMPORTANT GROUP- 
MAKING ROLE IN THE FUTURE? 


PROFESSOR FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS 
Columbia University 


The question which I am expected to attempt in this paper to 
answer was suggested to me by the Programme Committee. I 
have adopted the committee’s phrasing of it, and I shall endeavor 
to keep as closely as possible to what I suppose to have been 
meant by the term “contradictions of ideas and beliefs,” and the 
term “group-making role.” 

It is assumed, I suppose, that contradictions among ideas and 
beliefs are of various degrees and of various modes besides that 
specific one which we call logical incompatibility. A perception, 
for example, may be pictorially inconsistent or tonically dis- 
cordant with another perception; a mere faith unsupported by 
objective evidence may be emotionally antagonistic to another 
mere faith, as truly as a judgment may be logically irreconcilable 
with another judgment. And this wide possibility of contradic- 
tion is particularly to be recognized when the differing ideas or 
beliefs have arisen not within the same individual mind, but in 
different minds, and are therefore colored by personal or parti- 
san interest, and warped by idiosyncrasy of mental constitution. 
The contradictions of, or rather among, ideas and beliefs with 
which we are now concerned, are more extensive and more 
varied than mere logical duels; they are also less definite, less 
precise. In reality they are culture conflicts, in which the oppos- 
ing forces, so far from being specific ideas only, or pristine 
beliefs only, are in fact more or less bewildering complexes of 
ideas, beliefs, prejudices, sympathies, antipathies, and personal 
interests. 

It is assumed also, I suppose, that any idea or group of ideas, 
any belief or group of beliefs, may happen to be, or may become, 
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a common interest, shared by a small or a large number of indi- 
viduals. It may draw and hold them together in bonds of ac- 
quaintance, of association, even of co-operation. It thus may 
play a group-making role. Contradictory ideas or beliefs, there- 
fore, may play a group-making role in a double sense. Each 
draws into association the individual minds that entertain it or 
find it attractive. Each also repels those minds to whom it is 
repugnant, and drives them toward the group which is being 
formed about the contradictory idea or belief. Contradictions 
among ideas and beliefs, then, it may be assumed, tend on the 
whole to sharpen the lines of demarkation between group and 
group. 

These assumptions are, I suppose, so fully justified by the 
everyday observation of mankind, and so confirmed by history, 
that it is unnecessary now to discuss them, or in any way to 
dwell upon them. The question before us therefore becomes 
specific: “Are contradictions among ideas and beliefs likely to 
play an important group-making role in the future?’ I shall 
interpret the word important as connoting quality as well as 
quantity. I shall, in fact, attempt to answer the question set for 
me by translating it into this inquiry, namely: What kind or 
type of groups are the inevitable contradictions among ideas and 
beliefs most likely to create and to maintain within the pro- 
gressive populations of the world, from this time forth? 

Somewhat more than three hundred years ago, Protestantism 
and geographical discovery had combined to create conditions 
extraordinarily favorable to the formation of groups or associa- 
tions about various conflicting ideas and beliefs functioning as 
nucleii; and for nearly three hundred years the world has been 
observing a remarkable multiplication of culture groups of two 
fundamentally different types. One type is a sect, or denomina- 
tion, having no restricted local habitation, but winning adherents 
here and there in various communes, provinces, or nations, and 
having, therefore, a membership either locally concentrated or 
more or less widely dispersed ; either regularly or most irregularly 
distributed. The culture group of the other type, or kind, is a 
self-sufficing community. It may be a village, a colony, a state, 
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or a nation. Its membership is concentrated, its habitat is 
defined. 

Toa very great extent, as everybody knows, American coloni- 
zation proceeded through the formation of religious communi- 
ties. Such were the Pilgrim and the Puritan commonwealths. 
Such were the Quaker groups of Rhode Island and Pennsylvania. 
Such were the localized societies of the Dunkards, the Moravians, 
and the Mennonites. 

As late as the middle of the nineteenth century, the American 
people witnessed the birth and growth of one of the most 
remarkable religious communities known in history. The Mor- 
mon community of Utah, which, originating in 1830 as a band 
of relatives and acquaintances, clustered by an idea that quickly 
became a dogma, had become in fifty years a commonwealth de 
facto, defying the authority de jure of the United States. 

We are not likely, however, again to witness a phenomenon 
of this kind in the civilized world. Recently we have seen the 
rise and the astonishingly rapid spread of another American 
religion, namely, the Christian Science faith. But it has created 
no community group. It has created only a dispersed sect. It 
is obvious to any intelligent observer, however untrained in socio- 
logical discrimination he may be, that the forces of Protestant- 
ism, still dividing and differentiating as they are, no longer to 
any great extent create new self-sufficing communities. They 
create only associations of irregular geographical dispersion, of 
more or less unstable or shifting membership. In a word, the 
conflicting-idea forces, which in our colonial days tended to create 
community groups as well as sects, tend now to create sectarian 
hodies only—mere denominational or partisan associations. 

A similar contrast between an earlier and a later stage of 
culture group-making may be observed if we go back to cen- 
turies long before the Protestant Reformation, there to survey 
a wider field and a longer series of historicai periods. 

It is a commonplace of historical knowledge that in all of the 
earliest civilizations there was an approximate identification of 
religion with ethnic consciousness and of political consciousness 
with both religious and race feeling. Each people had its own 
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tribal or national gods, who were inventoried as national assets, 
at valuations quite as high as those attached to tribal or national 
territory. 

When, however, Roman imperial rule had been extended 
over the civilized world, the culture conflicts that then arose 
expended their group-creating force in simply bringing together 
like believers in sectarian association. Christianity, appealing to 
all bloods, in some measure to all economic classes, and spread- 
ing into all sections of the eastern Mediterranean region, did not 
to any great extent create communities. And what was true of 
Christianity was in like manner true of the Mithras cult, widely 
diffused in the second Christian century. Even Mohammedan- 
ism, a faith seemingly well calculated to create autonomous states, 
in contact with a world prepared by Roman organization could 
not completely identify itself with definite political boundaries. 

The proximate causes of these contrasts are not obscure. We 
must suppose that a self-sufficing community might at one time 
as well as at another be drawn together by formative beliefs. 
But that it may take root somewhere and, by protecting itself 
against destructive external influences, succeed for a relatively 
long time in maintaining its integrity and its solidarity, it must 
enjoy a relative isolation. In a literal sense it must be beyond 
easy reach of those antagonistic forces which constitute for it the 
outer world of unbelief and darkness. 

Such isolation is easily and often possible, however, only in 
the early stages of political integration. It is always difficult 
and unusual in those advanced stages wherein nations are com- 
bined in world-empires. It is becoming well-nigh impossible, 
now that all the continents have been brought under the sover- 
eignty of the so-called civilized peoples, while these peoples them- 
selves, freely communicating and intermingling, maintain with 
one another that good understanding which constitutes them, in 
a certain broad sense of the term, a world-society. 

The proximate effects also of the contrast that has been 
sketched are generally recognized. 

So long as blood sympathy, religious faith, and political con- 
sciousness are approximately coterminous, the groups that they 
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form, whether local communities or nations, must necessarily be 
rather sharply delimited. They must be characterized also by 
internal solidarity. Their membership is stable, because, to 
break the bond of blood is not only to make oneself an outcast, 
but is also to be unfaithful to the ancestral gods; to change one’s 
religion is not only to be impious, but is also to commit treason ; 
to expatriate oneself is not only to commit treason, but is also to 
blaspheme against high heaven. 

But when associations of believers, or of persons holding in 
common any philosophy or doctrine whatsoever, are no longer 
self-sufficing communities, and when nations, composite in blood, 
have become compound in structure, all social groups, clusters, 
or Organizations, not only the cultural ones drawn together by 
formative ideas, but also the economic and the political ones, 
become in some degree plastic. Their membership then becomes 
to some extent shifting and renewable. Under these circum- 
stances any given association of men, let it be a village, a religious 
group, a trade-union, a corporation, or a political party, not only 
takes into itself new members from time to time; it also permits 
old members to depart. Men come and men go, yet the associa- 
tion or the group itself persists. As group, or as organization, 
it remains unimpaired. 

The economic advantage secured by this plasticity and renew- 
ableness is beyond calculation enormous. It permits and facili- 
tates the drafting of men at any moment from points where they 
are least needed, for concentration upon points where they are 
needed most. The spiritual or idealistic advantage is not less 
great. The concentration of attention and of enthusiasm upon 
strategic points gives ever-increasing impetus to progressive 
movements. 

Let us turn now from these merely proximate causes and 
effects of group formation, to take note of certain developmental 
processes which lie farther back in the evolutionary sequence, 
and which also have significance for our inquiry, since, when we 
understand them, they may aid us in our attempt to answer the 
question, What kind of group-making is likely to be accomplished 
by cultural conflicts from this time forth? 
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The most readily perceived, because the most pictorial, of the 
conflicts arising between one belief and another are those that 
are waged between beliefs that have been localized and then, 
through geographical expansion, have come into competition 
throughout wide frontier areas. Of all such conflicts, that upon 
which the world has now fully entered between occidental and 
oriental ideas is not merely the most extensive; it is also by far 
the most interesting and picturesque. 

Less picturesque, but often more dramatic, are the conflicts 
that arise within each geographical region, within each nation, 
between old beliefs and new—ti-e conflicts of sequent, in dis- 
tinction from coexistent ideas; the conflicts in time, in distinc- 
tion from the conflicts in space. A new knowledge is attained, 
which compels us to question old dogmas. A new faith arises, 
which would displace the ancient traditions. As the new waxes 
strong in some region favorable to it, it begins there, within 
local limits, to supersede the old. Only then, when the conflict 
between the old as old, and the new as new, is practically over, 
does the triumphant new begin to go forth spatially as a con- 
quering influence from the home of its youth into regions outly- 
ing and remote. 

Whatever the form, however, that the culture conflict 
assumes, whether serial and dramatic, or geographical and pic- 
turesque, its antecedent psychological conditions are in certain 
great essentials the same. Men array themselves in hostile camps 
on questions of theory and belief, not merely because they are 
variously and conflictingly informed, but far more because they 
are mentally unlike, their minds having been prepared by struc- 
tural differentiation to seize upon different views and to cherish 
opposing convictions. That is to say, some minds have become 
rational, critical, plastic, open, outlooking, above all, intuitive of 
objective facts and relations. Others, in their fundamental con- 
stitution have remained dogmatic, intuitive only of personal atti- 
tudes or of subjective moods, temperamentally conservative and 
instinctive. Minds of the one kind welcome the new and wider 
knowledge; they go forth to embrace it. Minds of the other 
kind resist it. 
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In the segregation thus arising, there is usually discoverable 
a certain tendency toward grouping by sex. 

Whether the mental and moral traits of women are inherent 
and therefore permanent, or whether they are but passing effects 
of circumscribed experience, and therefore possibly destined to 
be modified, is immaterial for my present purpose. It is not cer- 
tain that either the biologist or the psychologist is prepared to 
answer the question. It is certain that the sociologist is not. It 
is enough for the analysis that I am making now if we can say 
that, as a merely descriptive fact, women thus far in the history 
of the race have generally been more instinctive, more intuitive 
of subjective states, more emotional, more conservative than men; 
and that men, more generally than women, have been intuitive of 
objective relations, inclined therefore to break with instinct and 
to rely on the later-developed reasoning processes of the brain, 
and willing, consequently, to take chances, to experiment, and to 
innovate. 

If so much be granted, we may perhaps say that it is because 
of these mental differences that in conflicts between new and old 
ideas, between new knowledge and old traditions, it usually hap- 
pens that a large majority of all women are found in the camp 
of the old, and that the camp of the new is composed mainly of 
ren. 

In the camp of the new, however, are always to be found 
women of alert intelligence, who happen also to be temper- 
amentally radical; women in whom the reasoning habit has 
asserted sway over instinct, and in whom intuition has become 
the true scientific power to discern objective relations. And in 
the camp of the old, together with a majority of all women, are 
to be found most of the men of conservative instinct, and most 
of those also whose intuitive and reasoning powers are unequal 
to the effort of thinking about the world or anything in it in terms 
of impersonal causation. Associated with all of these elements, 
both male and female, may usually be discovered, finally, a con- 
tingent of priestly personalities ; not necessarily religious priests, 
but men who love to assert spiritual dominion, to wield authority, 
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to be reverenced and obeyed, and who naturally look for a fol- 
lowing among the non-skeptical and easily impressed. 

Such, very broadly and rudely sketched, is the psychological 
background of culture conflict. It is, however, a background 
only, a certain persistent grouping of forces and conditions; it is 
not the cause from which culture conflicts proceed. 

Always one and the same throughout the ages, although in 
the course of human history it has assumed endlessly varied out- 
ward shapes, the cause of all conflict, cultural, economic, juristic, 
political, has slowly fashioned also their psychological factors. 
From the dawn of life until now the alternative has ever and 
again confronted living things, to change their habits or die. By 
far the greater part of them have prematurely died because they 
could not change. Of the survivors, the greater part have lived 
on because they have changed unconsciously. To a very few, of 
the human kind, it has been given to know before the event that 
change must come. They have perceived in time the shifting of 
external relations, and this perception has been the fearsome New 
Idea that has set man at variance against his father and the 
daughter against her mother, that has brought not peace on earth, 
but the sword. 

And from the beginning it has literally been true that a man’s 
foes have been they of his own household. Sheltered in some 
degree in the struggle for existence, women have rarely felt, as 
men have felt, the first staggering shock of new conditions. They 
have rarely been compelled to change their outlook and their way 
of life as unexpectedly and decisively as men have had to change. 
They have been able therefore to cling longer to the established 
order, and to cherish for it a lingering sentiment, a deep affection 
even, that vigorous men have not been able fully to share. 

From the beginning, therefore, whenever the necessity for a 
new adjustment of life to its conditions has arisen, a conflict 
between old and new habits, between old and new convictions, 
between old and new sentiments, has been precipitated, and it has 
arrayed the rationalistic or katabolic minds, chiefly men, against 
the instinctive or anabolic minds, chiefly women. 

Yet from the beginning another tendency also has been mani- 
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fest. The approximate identification of static interest with 
woman and of innovating interest with man, never absolute, has 
become more and more imperfect. 

In the dim past of the primitive age, when each sex had its 
own traditions and its own ritual, each was taboo to the other, 
except as the taboo could be broken by ceremonial magic. 

Yet that primitive cult of the feminine, it is necessary to 
remember, always included men as well as women. Boys who 
could not endure the formidable initiation ceremonies that would 
admit them to the cult of the men, were consigned to the camp 
of the women, perhaps for life; were often compelled to don 
female costume and to remain with the women while their more 
stalwart brothers went forth to the chase or to war. As time 
went on, around this nucleus of women and effeminate men 
gathered an ever-enlarging accretion of men somewhat less femi- 
nine in mental constitution, although, on the whole, timid and 
conservative, and therefore antagonistic to a broadly masculine 
view of life. At length men of strong personality, dogmatic and 
authoritative, including old and clever men no longer fit for war, 
seeing their opportunity to establish dominion, threw in their 
fortunes also with the backward-looking multitude. In the 
camp thus constituted, there developed one general attitude 
toward life and conduct, one general scheme of piety and 
morals. In the boldly masculine camp there developed another. 
There, superlatively virile minds stood ready to dare new risks. 
Crudely and awkwardly but fearlessly experimenting, they per- 
fected new adjustments and took the first infinitely difficult steps 
of human progress. 

So, while priests and women created backward-looking 
religion and a punctilious morality of personal behavior, men of 
the daring mood—prophet and discoverer, warrior and reformer 
—created a forward-looking faith and fashioned the plastic secu- 
lar structure of economic, juristic, and political relations. 

From the moment that these differentiations are estabiished, 
one new adjustment of human life to its changing conditions 
follows swift upon another. Culture succeeds culture. That 
which in its day and generation is practical and profane is trans- 
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muted into the sacred and ceremonial. That which today is faith, 
front-facing and alive, tomorrow will have become reminiscent 
religion, the sentimental worship of dead ideas, a thing of gentle 
memories and regrets. 

For long ages, each new faith as it arises, each new economic 
and juristic order, is locally circumscribed. It cannot pass beyond 
the bounds of a rigid political organization, and these are identi- 
fied with the blood of tribe or nation. 

But, little by little, political integration is achieved, and as age 
after age goes by, each new culture finds a wider area open to it 
for possible extension. At the same time each is more and more 
restricted as a community-forming activity, because political 
integration makes isolation difficult. Thenceforward, each cul- 
ture beats upon every other, each mingles with every other, until 
at length each blends with all. 

The significance of this evolutionary process for our immedi- 
ate question I conceive to be somewhat as follows: 

Weare practically at the end of the community-forming stage 
in culture conflict. Every vigorous group of ideas or beliefs in 
the world will henceforth have unhindered way to propagate 
itself geographically, to form vast associations of adherents. 

The groups so formed will be somewhat indefinite. In the 
main they will be plastic. In the main their membership will be 
mobile and shifting. 

That mobility is on all accounts to be desired. But while its 
gradual increase is on the whole inevitable, it will, nevertheless, 
in some measure be restricted, and certain tendencies will be 
manifest toward the. formation of relatively definite groups of 
relatively stable membership. The cause of these tendencies will 
be the effort which each of these contending forces will make to 
control and to use the police power of the state. 

The police power has always a strictly regional or territorial 
application. A municipal ordinance is valid for that local area 
the population of which is incorporated as borough or city. The 
statute of the commonwealth applies throughout the territory of 
that state, but not elsewhere. The laws and administrative orders 
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of a national government have force within its territorial bound- 
aries, but not beyond. 

It follows that to the extent to which the use of the police 
power for the achieving of any particular purpose is effective the 
population to which it is applied becomes a selected group. 
Opponents and misdemeanants are eliminated, or forced into con- 
formity. It is therefore theoretically possible for idea-forces, 
including religious faiths and moral creeds, still to create com- 
munity, as well as sectarian, groupings. How far it is practically 
possible is perhaps well enough illustrated by prohibition legisla- 
tion in its various forms. 

If now we wish to judge what use is likely thus to be made of 
the police power in culture conflict, we must call to mind the 
character of the chief groups of conflicting ideas at present 
arrayed against each other, and, so far as can be foreseen, likely 
to maintain their antagonism into an indefinitely distant future. 

The chief culture conflict today is obviously the world-wide 
struggle between scientific secularism on the one hand, and, on 
the other hand, the various cults of supernaturalism, obscuran- 
tism, and dogmatism. On the side of the cults are the forces of 
sentiment and inertia. On the side of scientific secularism are 
arrayed the forces of practical interest. Science makes its way 
with the multitude, not because the multitude is capable of under- 
standing it, or even of greatly caring about it, but chiefly because 
the multitude sees that science does things. It safeguards the 
crops. It prevents or controls epidemics. It cuts down freight 
rates, and it transmits thought through pathless wastes of firma- 
ment and sea. 

Now it is a peculiarity of scientific securalism—or profane 
practicality, if we prefer so to describe it—that, with all its power 
and prestige, it has not been disposed thus far to employ the police 
power in furtherance of propagandism or any sort of social 
group making. It has used it only for general utilitarian ends, 
as, for example, to enforce sanitation, or to prevent destructive 
forms of exploitation, like child labor. It has been distinctly 
opposed to any use of the police power to compel assent to a 
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belief, to enforce a creed, or to establish any code of purely 
personal morals. 

On the other hand, dogmatic supernaturalism has never cared 
greatly about utilitarian interests, since these are of the earth, 
and materialistic. But since the dawn of history dogmatic super- 
naturalism has unhesitatingly made use of the police power, 
whenever it has been in a position to do so, to compel assent to 
articles of faith, to enforce rules of purely personal conduct, and 
to establish ceremonial forms. 

Therefore it is probable that to the extent that scientific 
secularism commands the situation, cultural association will be 
free. To the extent that dogmatic supernaturalism, obscurant- 
ism, mysticism, are in any region dominant, we may expect them 
to use the police power to create group solidarity. 

Much will depend, accordingly, upon the mental composition 
of the various regional populations. By this I mean that much 
will depend upon the predominance, in any given region, of one 
or another mental type. The inductive, critical, intellectual mind, 
intuitive of objective relations, turns naturally to scientific secu- 
larism. The mystical, emotional, subjectively intuitive, instinctive 
mind as naturally, indeed inevitably, embraces some highly 
respectable dogmatism with an impressive pedigree, or rushes 
upon some new-fangled miracle-ism like Christian Science. 

It is to be regretted that we seem to have no quite appropriate 
descriptive name for these two types of mind. In the writings 
of European sociologists they are commonly designated as mascu- 
line and feminine, and the social dominance of one type or the 
other is called masculinism or feminism.. This usage is some- 
times carried to the point of labeling entire nations by sex- 
connoting terms. Germany, for example, was by Bismarck 
called a masculine nation, and Russia a feminine nation. 

If the analysis of the two mental camps, radical and conserv- 
ative, which I have presented in the foregoing pages, is sub- 
stantially accurate, these sex-connecting tags are somewhat 
inappropriate and misleading. If we adopted them for scientific 
purposes, we should be compelled to say that the prophet, whether 
man or woman, is mentally masculine, and that the priest, whether 
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woman or man, is mentally feminine. This might not mystify 
because, as a mere satirical conceit, the discrimination has long 
been familiar. But what would be said if we should apply this 
nomenclature to the business population of the United States? 
We should then be compelled to class as maculine the business 
minds of an engineering type—minds that weigh, measure, cal- 
culate, and plan, and to class as feminine all business minds that 
are incapable of grasping the conception of impersonal causation. 
This would be to say that American business men in general are 
woman-like, since they have been unable as yet to find any better 
explanation of the recent commercial crisis than the truly femi- 
nine hypothesis that President Roosevelt did it. 

But while we cannot describe intellectualism as masculine, or 
instinctive dogmatism as merely feminine, we cannot, I think, 
afford to overlook the influence of the so-called woman’s move- 
ment, when we try to predict which of the conflicting culture 
forces will probably be ascendant in civilized life in the near 
future. 

As we see it today, the woman’s movement is difficult to 
analyze. Doubtless we may discover in it an effort by intellectual 
women to awaken large numbers of their sex to the rational life, 
to wean them from instinct, and to make their outlook increas- 
ingly objective. It is obvious that in certain respects the woman’s 
movement is being so conducted as to defeat this commendable 
end. 

When, for instance, women have made up their minds that 
they want to see things “from the man’s point of view,” how 
shall they go about it? 

So far as the somewhat skeptical observer, like myself, can 
judge, they imagine that they are getting the masculine view 
when they draw men into the circle of their own projects and 
enterprises, planned, organized, and conducted by themselves. I 
may be quite wrong in my interpretation of the facts, and I hold 
my opinion subject to revision, but at present I am sure that by 
this process of influencing and converting men women get 
nothing whatever but an intensification of feminism. They get 
“the point of view” not of masculine men, but of two somewhat 
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nondescript varieties, namely, first, those gentlemen who in their 
schoolboy days preferred daisies and buttercups to snowballs and 
“double rippers,’ and second, those authoritative persons who 
are but too glad to seize upon the opportunity thus afforded them 
to become the confessors and demigods of a worshipful sex. 
Such always are the men who lend themselves to those moral 
crusades which proceed on the assumption that there is only a 
quantitative difference between virtue of private vintage and the 
virtue that is squeezed and barreled at the public winepress. 

To this particular skeptic now speaking, it appears that the 
person who at the present moment is commonly styled “the new 
woman” is of all women in civilized lands the most thoroughly 
primitive. So far from seeing life from the man’s point of view, 
she has taken herself back to that most ancient camp of her sex 
from whose sacred ground all strictly non-feminine men were 
looked upon as scandalous and taboo. 

On the other hand, it does not seem to this skeptic that woman 
necessarily gets the man’s point of view by following “the good 
old way, the simple plan” of giving herself to him in the holy 
bonds of matrimony and bearing numerous sons to distribute his 
property. 

In reality, her getting the man’s point of view, if that is what 
she wants and is bound to have, depends altogether upon the kind 
of men, including father and brothers, husbands, sons, and ac- 
quaintances that she happens to consort with. If she is thrown 
with anabolic gentlemen only, she can never arrive at the mascu- 
line outlook. If her associations are with masculine men she will 
enjoy that outlook, if she is capable of seeing it. 

Probably nothing can with so much certainty be counted on to 
bring women into contact with men of essentially masculine type 
as an intellectual education and the cultivation of intellectual 
interests in intellectual association and comradeship with men. 
But this in my judgment is not to be achieved by the ordinary 
processes of college training only. Intellectual principles must 
be applied to life, and women must be associated with men in 
making the application. Of the many spheres of activity in 
which this may be done, the economic, the scientific, the literary, 
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and the artistic are not to be despised. Yet, after all, the great 
realm in which intellectual principles can be and should be ap- 
plied to life is the realm of politics, and possibly women in 
general will never really see life from the katabolic bench until, 
after much pounding at the door, they are admitted to the great 
masculine Brotherhood of Machiavelli. 

If such, however, is the truth, our argument appears to end 
in dilemma, as indeed, most arguments on practical questions do. 
For it is not probable that if women generally were at once to 
participate in political life, the forces of true radicalism, of 
scientific secularism, could make headway, or even hold their 
ground. What then would become “of the man’s point of view”? 
The dogmatic programme of using the police power of legisla- 
tures and the courts to compel uniformity of moral profession 
‘and pretense would in all likelihood be used to the uttermost. We 
should have retrogression from free and plastic association 
toward local or community grouping on grounds—not perhaps of 
belief, as in bygone days, but at least of “good morals.” 

Happily, no such calamity need be apprehended. Women in 
general are still too instinctive and too wedded to tradition to 
avail themselves at once of political opportunities, if these were 
freely accorded. Those that enter upon political life will in some 
measure be transformed and broadened by it before the multitude 
of their sisters follows their example: Therefore, with some con- 
fidence we may still hold to the main conclusion that this survey 
of forces and tendencies of culture conflict has suggested. Politi- 
cal integration will not cease. Scientific secularism, not only 
through its appeal to the calm intelligence of modern man, but 
also through its sheer practical utility, will assuredly hold the 
ground it has taken and make further gains. Whatever its 
momentary victories, the old, in the long run, cannot overthrow 
the new, because its own inertia incapacitates it for continuous 
aggressive action. Therefore we may reasonably expect that the 
world of social relations will continue from this time on to 
become less and less a congeries of static, solidaristic groups, 
more and more a bewildering complex of free’ associations, 
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through which the energies of mankind, economized to the utter- 
most, will freely create the uttermost things of human good. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Jenkin Lioyp Jones, Cuicaco, ILL. 
Leaving theories, classifications, and scientific terminologies to the 

experts in this presence, it is manifest to the layman that as a matter of 

fact a sure and profound coming together is a marked characteristic of our ‘ 

times and the inevitable result of culture. Whether we study the religious, 

political, racial, or social phases of society, everywhere lines are being ry 

obscured, superficial differences are being ignored, as fundamental agree- x 

ments are being discovered. Some wise man has said that progress in 

philosophy consists not so much in settling as in giving up questions. Logic 

and the theologies and philosophies based thereon delight in distinctions, 


may lead to differentiations, but experience, emotion, and, above all, ethics, a 
delights in synthesis and necessitates harmonies. Hence in proportion as a 
intelligence obtains, the doors of sect and political party, race, creed, and J 
social standing, swing easily both ways. Where there are contradictions in ie 
beliefs, or even ideas, there is an agreement of ideals. A common quest MM 

ta 


swings people of diverse origins and in diverse camps into line. Some kind 


of a catholicism is coming in religion. The organized world which the 

statesman sees is based on the fraternal elements that are more and more ‘ 

discoverable among races and creeds. ? 
I will not undertake to follow the essayist in his subtle analysis or to _ 

gainsay his logic, but I will venture the opinion that as a matter of fact s 


the exceptions to his generalizations are so numerous that they seem to 
render the rule of little value. There is so much orientalism creeping into 
the West and occidentalism is so much in demand in the East that any 
attempt to found a classification on these terms is dangerous. Still more 
dangerous is it to build up a system of classification, a psychological scheme 
on the difference between men and women, for the new man is quite as 
elusive and difficult to label as the new woman. And that third something, 
the priestly personality, is less and less in evidence in this western world 
outside of college circles. The gown is more or less discarded by the 
so-called clergy, and if it remains at all it will be preserved as reminiscence 
of the ancient régime on the campus and there it will be manifest only on 


state occasions. 

The essayist’s definition of religion as “the sentimental worship of dead 
ideas, a thing of gentle memories and regrets,” set over against this some- 
thing spoken of as “faith,” is, to say the least, startling in its freshness, and 
a still more characteristic evidence of uniqueness in the fact that I suspect 
it is a definition that few students of religion, friendly or otherwise, can 
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accept. I certainly do not like that kind of thing any better than the essay- 
ist does. I confess my further inability to discover the pertinency, the 
practical value, or the philosophical justification of a forced antithesis 
between what he calls “scientific secularism” or “profane practicality” and 
the “supernaturalism, obscurantism, dogmatism” and, as if there was a 
deficiency of bad words, our essayist adds another—“miracle-ism.” Surely 
the ideals, the emotions, the passions, the sense of awe, and the “I ought” 
as well as the “starry heavens above” are objects of scientific study, and 
such study does yield satisfying results, while, on the other hand, the 
terms “secularism,” “materialism,” and the so-called “practicalities,” to say 
the least, furnish their full quota of dogmas and nourish the dogmatic 
spirit abundantly in these days. 

I do not understand that the utilitarian interests are necessarily of the 
earth or materialistic. 


So call not waste that barren cone 

Above the floral zone, 

Where forests starve: 

It is pure use ;— 

What sheaves like those which here we glean and bind 
Of a celestial Ceres and the Muse? 


“Naturalism” and “supernaturalism” are dangerous words to play with, 
but certainly strong wills and stalwart consciences, brave thinkers and 
noble helpers, find a faith and a religion that is not antagonistic to science 
and not chained to matter. 

As to the woman question here involved, again let me confess that the 
reasonings of the essayist may be too deep for me, but I believe that any 
attempt to establish a practical separation in church, in school, in business, 
or in society on sex lines is as impossible as it is vicious. The most menac- 
ing division of today is that which separates the social and intellectual life 
of the post-academic age into sex groups. The woman- and man-club habit 
harks back to outgrown monasticism, to mediaeval inefficiency. The demand 
of science as well as the trend of culture and the inspiration of ethics is 
toward a larger union, the ultimate synthesis of men and women in the 
higher life of the state, the advanced interests of culture, morals, and 
religion, in which I believe and of which I have great hopes. 


Proressor George A. CoE, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The paper of Professor Giddings has opened a wide and enticing vista. If 
it were possible for me to follow him down it step by step I should be able 
and glad to add illustrations and confirmations of many of the points that he 
has made. It does not seem to me possible, however, in the available time, 
to traverse so broad a topic. Indeed, if I were to suggest a general difficulty 
with the paper it would be that within the limit of a half-hour the writer 
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could hardly cover so much territory and yet adequately define all the terms 
that he was using. With the last speaker I find myself somewhat at sea 
because I do not know exactly what Mr. Giddings meant by various expres- 
sions that he employed. Yet I suppose that we hardly ought to expect 
the masculine process of katabolism to be completed upon so important and 
extensive material within half an hour. I should like to know, nevertheless, 
what was in his mind with regard to “impersonal causation.” I wish I knew 
what he meant by “scientific secularism.” I wish I knew whether the propo- 
sitions that he made with regard to religious organizations cover all of them 
and all the dominant tendencies in religious organizations with which he is 
familiar. 

In the time that I have at my disposal it will be impossible for me to 
touch upon more than one point in any detail, and this, too, is a point at 
which further definition is needed. I agree with the speaker that we have 
to do here with extra-logical contradictions of ideas, but what is the nature 
of these extra-logical conflicts? A full answer to this question would require 
a psychology of belief which cannot be given here. I can, however, I think, 
confidently lay down one or two propositions in the form of conclusions on 
this topic. 

An idea always has some reference to active processes in which it arises 
and to active processes in which it issues. An actual idea must have mean- 
ing, and the meaning of any idea has reference to some kind of practical 
attitude that the thinker has assumed or is likely to assume. We cannot 
separate living ideas from the vital processes in which we are taking part. 
A belief, accordingly, in one aspect of it, is the intellectual side of a pro- 
gramme of action. Take a belief apart from some act that it contemplates, 
and you have no longer a belief. 

Functionally considered, then, an idea or a belief is a tendency to action— 
or let us say a purpose—that has come, or is coming, to conscious formulation. 
Nothing short of this is an actual or living idea. After a purpose has evapo- 
rated the verbal symbol of it may remain, but the symbol of a dead purpose 
is no longer an idea. There is as great a difference between such a symbol 
and an idea as there is between a fossil fish and a fish. This distinction is an 
important one, for living ideas and fossil ideas are mixed together in the 
whole of society. We find it so in the state; we find it in political parties; 
we find it in the universities, just as we find it in religion. 

The problem of the group-making influence of contradictions of ideas 
and beliefs depends for its solution upon this question: What social effect 
tends to follow the process of making our purposes fully conscious to our- 
selves? In other words, when the instinctive and habitual and imitative 
modes of activity are transformed jnto the conscious and intentional forms 
of activity, when the things which are going on express themselves in intel- 
lectual formulation, what is the effect? 
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I think we can make a very simple answer to this question, and the 
answer will indicate where I am inclined to vary from some of the conclu- 
sions of the speaker. The general proposition is, first, that the initial effect 
of thinking our purposes is to focalize them and so intensify the social oppo- 
sitions based upon them. But, second, as we continue to analyze these pur- 
poses we broaden our horizon, and thus we develop new sympathies, under- 
stand the opposing point of view, find that thinking tends to remove the very 
antagonisms that it has helped to create. This seems to be parallel with the 
logical process. We know that any idea tends to subsume itself under a 
more general idea; just so a purpose when it becomes conscious of itself 
tends to seek a higher point of view wherein the two opposing purposes can 
be united. When competition stops to think, it gives rise to combination. 
When we quiet the war-cries of our political parties, especially when we get 
beyond our catchwords and ask what is the real principle underlying our 
political conflicts, we find that political bitterness can no longer exist. 
When two political parties define their purposes to themselves, each finds the 
relative validity of the purposes of the other group. This seems to be a 
general law. Let me state it again: The initial effect of thinking our social 
purposes is to intensify our social oppositions, but the ultimate effect of the 
broader and deeper thinking is to remove these very oppositions. 

This is true of religious organizations as well as of political and other 
organizations—and let me say right here that, as far as I can see, the speak- 
er’s apparent removal of political organizations from the sphere of idea and 
belief conflicts is entirely artificial. Just as far as, in forming a state or modi- 
fying a constitution, we employ thought processes, we form political creeds. 
We have our political creeds as well as our religious creeds, and political 
conflicts are in part conflicts of political creeds. It seems to me that we 
have the essential problem of oppositions of ideas in all social groups that 
have begun to analyze their own purposes. 

This is the clue to religious conflicts. I shall speak first of the matter 
that concerns us most, the faith that we are in contact with, the Christian 
religion. At the outset the Christian idea was practically identical with the 
Christian purpose, and that purpose was profoundly social. But contact with 
Greek philosophy and Roman law led to efforts to define the Christian idea 
abstractly and statically. At best such definitions could express only one 
side of the Christian idea. For an idea, as we have seen, has two sides, a 
mental image, or symbol, and a meaning, the latter of which involves an 
active attitude or purpose. Official Christianity turned its attention to the 
image-side of Christian ideas. Mental images were collected, systematized, 
insisted upon, handed down from generation to generation. 

These symbols, largely fossil ideas, are the main ground of the mutual 
oppositions of the Christian sects. It could easily be proved from recent 
events that what delays the union of the Protestant sects, at least, is not the 
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present purposes of any of them, but a certain clinging to the symbols of old 
thought processes. As fast as these sects gain a clear consciousness of their 
own living ideas, that is, the actual purposes of the life that they are now 
living, Opposition to one another will fade away, and they will find them- 
selves irresistibly drawn together. It is not extravagant to foresee the ulti- 
mate union, first, of the Protestant sects, and then—well, I do not believe 
that it involves any insane delusion to suppose that even the opposition 
between Protestants and Catholics will some day disappear through the dis- 
covery that both purpose the same thing for the world. I can hardly guess 
how pope or council will state this purpose; I do not even know how the 
Protestants will state it; but the event seems to me as certain as the 
development of self-consciousness concerning our real purposes. 

Now I want to say a word about radicalism and conservatism as applied 
to religion. The most radical idea that ever entered the heart of man is the 
thoroughgoing critique of human purposes that expresses itself in religion. 
Religion is radical because it preaches most general and profound discon- 
tent with things as they are. Pessimism is not as radical as religion; for, 
though pessimism finds no end of fault, it has not the grit to go to work 
to reconstruct life. But religion undertakes to transform our life and even 
our nature itself! There is radicalism for you! It is the greatest radicalism 
in all history. It is the most enterprising thing in all history. It may be a 
fatuous enterprise, but it is an enterprise—the enterprise of the explorer, of 
the pioneer, of the masculine element of society—if that is the enterprising 
element. Now it is only an incident in the history of Christianity that makes 
it appear so difficult for religion to employ the scientific method for deter- 
mining the means of attaining its ends. The essential radicalism of the 
enterprise will yet demand the rigor of that method, and we shall see 
religion becoming more and more an application of scientific sociology to the 
world’s deepest needs. 

What is “scientific secularism”? Science has only one purpose, and that is 
to know. I do not see that this is particularly secular. Science does not 
prescribe to the secularist his secular purposes. He is not a secularist because 
he is scientific, but because he has espoused some ambition different from 
the religious ambition. There is nothing in the nature of the case to prevent 
both the secularist and the religionist from being scientific. Science in its 
relation to civilization plays the part of an instrument. It does not play the 
part of master. It does not determine what we shall choose as the good in 
life, but the real character of religion and of secularism is expressed in what 
each chooses as its good. 

When idea-formation advances far enough to generalize human purposes 
merely as human, then we behold the full social significance of the whole 
process. The idea of human purposes as merely, broadly human underlies 
the movement for world peace. This movement has its greatest strength in 
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religious faith, and specifically the Christian faith in the possibilities of 
human nature. I do not believe that we can get world-peace by anything 
short of this broad way of thinking of ourselves. A stable world-society is 
not possible through any balancing of national interests that continue to think 
themselves merely as national. The nations must first think their pur- 
poses in a more completely human way. The half-idea makes for division; 
the whole idea for peace. Who knows, then, but that in the end we shall 
find that the greatest solvent of social conflicts is religion? 


Mrs. C. P. Girman, New York City 


Holding that conflicts of ideas and beliefs are likely to play an important 
part in the group-making of the future, and accepting Professor Giddings’ 
inclusion of the mental attitude of the holder as an essential factor in the 
ideas and beliefs, I wish to make a few suggestions as to the classification of 
mental attitudes on which he lays so much stress. 

This conservatism of women, on which he so strenuously insists, is per- 
haps best shown to us all in their slavish adherence from year to year and 
from season to season to one unvarying fashion in matters of dress. 
(Laughter.) 

It is shown again in their well-known quickness of adaptation—and now 
I am speaking seriously—to new conditions of life and environment; in their 
alleged exceeding men in criminality whenever they become criminals; in their 
pushing forward in rapidly increasing numbers to fill every industrial oppor- 
tunity as fast as they can win it against the conservatism of men; in the 
fact that in the early history of industry they invented and developed many 
arts and crafts while man was still but a hunter and a fighter. 

The conservatism of women is in exact proportion to their ignorance and 
restriction; and singularly enough, the progressiveness of men is in inverse 
proportion to that state. It may be suggested therefore that the distinction 
is merely one of status; and that the remarkable permanence, in a pro- 
gressive age, of the patriarchal restriction of women, is due to a peculiar 
conservatism in men; further, that most of our hindering conservatism of 
all sorts springs from the injurious persistence of that primitive androcen- 
tric institution, the family with the male head. 

As against the alleged conservatism of women, do we not see in the 
“masculine camp” a most conspicuous instance of immovable tradition in 
the continued deification of the most primitive masculine traits—those of 
aggressive and combative activities, still practiced even when universally 
harmful, and still justified and admired in the face of all the accumulated 
facts of an industrially productive age? 

It may be held from one view-point that the world’s best progress has 
come from the productive industries essentially feminine in origin; and that 
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this progress has been continually injured and retarded by the persistent sur- 
vival of the early masculine traditions of aggression and destruction. 

It may be further suggested that the really essential ideas and beliefs of 
woman (ocr her mental attitude), as distinguished from those of the man, 
are most vitally important in the group-making of the future, in that, from 
the mother-instinct, women tend to form beneficent groups for the better 
rearing of the young. (Consider for instance the bees and the ants.) Such 
groups are one of our most imperative and instant needs today, and they are 
retarded not by the conservatism of women, but by the economically manda- 
tory ideas and beliefs of men. 


Hon. C. P. Cary, Wisconsin, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLic INSTRUCTION 

I don’t wish to discuss this question even five minutes, but just one 
minute. I want to call attention to one point in which it seems to me I could ee 
not wholly follow the splendid address by Professor Coe, and that is in his ; 


apparently entire reliance upon the reasonableness of men when they come S 
to see that they are after the same thing. These matters are not altogether Ma | 
intellectual. Intellectual agreement among men will not solve the whole prob- , 
lem of class conflict by any means. I think the clashes are not so much a 
intellectual clashes in the world at large; they are mainly clashes of interests 4 


of various sorts. 


Rev. F. A. Gr-more, Mapison, Wis. 


The part that the conservative forces have played, especially the religious 
forces, in early and primitive society, has not been fairly stated by Professor 
Giddings. It is true that a man may go back to a supposed primitive state 
of society, and in his utter ignorance of what primitive society actually was, 
he may picture things, he may group things, as he pleases. I assume that 
nobody knows nor ever can know all the elements in the primordial social 
group, any more than the psychologist can know the mental contents of the 


infant’s mind. 

Professor Giddings has grouped conveniently the primitive social order 
into these two classes. I will accept it. But what was the function of the 
conservative and the religious instincts? Was there any useful purpose 
played by it? Well, he might turn to his friend, Lester F. Ward, and show 
that it was the function of religion, of conservatism, to hold the group 
together, and prevent the so-called masculine, rationalistic minds from disap- 
pearing from the group and destroying it. It was religion that preserved 
society in its inception. And then Professor Ward turns around and, acknowl- 
ing that it was religion that preserved early man, preserved the social 
group until it could become solidified, he says, nevertheless, it was all a 
huge error. It was a great error. Now, I want to say that that is unscientific, 
because this idea of causation must embrace all of its effects, and one of 
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its effects was the preservation of the primitive social group, and the means 
thereto was religion, and because primitive man believed in gods and in his 
deified ancestors, I claim it is utterly illogical for a man to argue thus that 
religion corresponds to no abiding reality. 

Let me define religion from the point of view of this philosophic test. It 
is the conscious and the voluntary commerce of the human spirit with that 
ideal Source whence it has sprung. The conception of God is the conception 
of the highest good, of the perfect and complete social order, of the entire cos- 
mic process, as it has been up to now and is going to be; therefore I claim it 
is the most penetrating idea that has ever dawned upon the human intellect. 

Impersonal causation: it is like Schopenhauer’s will. He takes the human 
will and whittles it down to the edge of zero, and plants it out in the cosmos, 
and says, “This is what has done it.” Professor Ward’s books appear to be 
the modern expression of the ancient materialism and determinism, the old 
struggle between the physical and spiritual order of the world. There is 
no place in it for God, for spirituality. The ultimate cause of things, he 
tells us, is collision. Collision is not a cause; it is an effect. And he pro- 
poses to show that consciousness, like weight or like color, is a property 
of matter. Gentlemen, if you propose to lead humanity on and up by a 
merely mechanical process you are kicking against the pricks. It can’t be done. 


Proressor Lester F. Warp, Brown UNIVERSITY 

I shall make no reply to the gentleman’s remarks. I am satisfied 
that half an hour’s conversation would show that he and I are in perfect 
agreement on these matters. 

I did say somewhere that we had better get rid of the old dogma that 
error is necessarily bad. The primitive error of mankind was absolutely 
necessary. The conditions under which intelligence has always dawned were 
such as to lead to a vast mass of error which we call magic and supersti- 
tion. Now that mass of error was in its time highly useful. 

The only thing I had thought of saying on the question under discusssion 
this morning was relative to the phrase “group-making rdéle,” and I think 
my interpretation of that phrase would be quite different from that of those 
who framed the title of this paper. That there is an immense group-making 
value in conflict I have no doubt; but the kind of groups that it makes are 
not differentiated groups but integrated groups. The point has been touched 
upon by at least two of the speakers. We must come to recognize that the 
only constructive force in the world, the one that everything that exists 
has been the product of, is the interaction, the antithetical antagonism of 
diverse and, when it comes to the social plane, hostile forces. But it is only 
in our great social problems that we find it so plainly marked. We have 
to do with the application of an absolutely cosmical principle, which begins 
with the formation of worlds, which is seen in the formation of all the 
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substances of nature, and which we find working in the same manner 
throughout society. I have called it by various names; in society it may 
perhaps best be called social integration. But it never occurs until after the y 
long process of division by which differences are produced before the contact | 
or the conflict begins. The effect of these hostile forces, popularly supposed 
to be destructive, is eminently and universally constructive. ) 


Mrs. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, NEW York City 


I think that one of the implications of Professor Giddings’ paper 
has not been specifically touched upon: the implication that group-making 
is not only past in our sociological progress in its earlier phases, but that 
group-making is no longer essential in the development of the individual and i 
of society. If I am not correct in that implication, Professor Giddings will 


mention it. 

I should like to bring the discussion for a moment to a very practical 
point of our present-day life. I am acquainted with a district in New York 
City in which there is a school where thirty-five hundred children are educated, 
of these children 98 per cent. have parents who do not speak the English 
language, have no traditions that introduce them easily into our American 
life. And of those children, as reported recently, 95 per cent. were born 
across the water. They are being introduced into a new condition of life 
in rapid and violent manner; one in which the attachment of the individual 
to the state and to general society is at work in a way practically incompre- 
hensible to the parents of those children. Now in this process one may i 
see the disintegration of personality, or the failure to integrate personality 
by reason of removing violently and rapidly all the group-making supports, Sa 
all the traditional coverings, all the protection by which the undeveloped f 
individual reaches the power to make direct attachment to the state at large. 
It strikes me that as long as our present way of carrying on the race con- 
tinues—in this presence we do not prognosticate what may be—but as long 
as we have children born to be inducted into a complicated social relationship, 
we shall need some group protection, some covering and surroundings of 
the little atom of life. We get them through the family, we get them 
through the school, but more and more the single individual is attached 
directly to society at large and in a period of youth and incompetency. 

If I should take you from this presence into another place where I go, 
I could show you line upon line of little cots containing foundling children. 
Each child there has a direct relationship to the state, because the state 
will not permit that child to be wholly abandoned; it takes it in charge; it 
gives it at least a number, a bed, and a chance at life. But when we consider 
that every one of those foundling children represents a violent detachment 
from that which all the experience of the past has found necessary to give the 
child a little protection from those forces that sweep through our social 
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life, we see that we are in a difficulty about those children; so philanthropy 
says the best we can do is to give them a foster home. And that is what we 
are trying to do for them. 

My point is this: there never was a time in the history of civilization 
when the social organization was so directly concerned with every individual 
human being, even before he understands at all what is being done to him; 
and in the little child down on the lower east side of New York who comes 
into an environment so utterly different from that of which he has had 
knowledge, that his own parents cannot follow him into that environment, 
but remain behind, we have there a detached human being without any sort 
of group protection: and that is why, for the first time in the history of 
America, we are having a Jewish criminal problem. It is because of the 
detachment of the undeveloped individual from his natural group protection 
and guidance. 

My further point is this: I cannot see any prospect of our peopling 
the world with new generations unless we begin with little children. I do not 
see any time coming when childhood and adolescence, with all their dangers, 
will not still require these protecting group formations. The group-making 
instinct therefore, I believe, is a persistent one; only we are now coming to 
the time when we can choose more than ever before our groups for ourselves. 


ConcLupING REMARKS OF Proressor F. H. Gippincs, UNIVERSITY 

If one way to indorse what a speaker has said is to demonstrate point by 
point that the things that he did not say are not so, I am highly complimented. 

To touch, for example, on the last point that was made by Mrs. Spencer: 
the main thesis of my paper was that the group-making rdle of the conflict 
of ideas continues, but that it is resulting in enabling us more and more to 
choose our groups for ourselves. That is really the only thing that I was 
trying to say in my paper. 

On one question I should be more sorry to be misquoted than on any 
other. The first speaker intimated that I had set religion over against 
scientific secularism. I beg to dissent. I carefully indicated that I set some- 
thing which I called “faith” over against “reminiscent” or “backward-looking” 
religion. I believe that I said nothing whatever in the paper about religion 
in general. I have no recollection of any such passage. I did talk about 
“backward-looking religion,” or “reminiscent religion,” as over against 
“faith,” and faith may be religious or it may be a scientific secularism. I did 
not enter into the question which it is. Speaking mevely for myself, I should 
take the stand of scientific secularism. 

This distinction between two different kinds of “sacred things,” one of 
which we may call “faith” and one of which we may call “religion,” I did not 
invent. I have often wondered how many persons who use the word 
“religion” are aware of the fact that once upon a time religion was defined, 
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by persons who were exact in their uses of words, for an exact purpose; 
namely, for the legal purpose of settling disputes. I believe that the oldest 
definition of the word “religion” that we have is in the writings of Gaius. 
Gaius tells us that there are two kinds of “things subject to divine domin- 
ion,” namely, “sacred things and things religious.” “Sacred things are those 
consecrated to the gods above, religious, those devoted to the gods below.” 
Any man could make a religious thing by simply burying a dead body in the 
earth, but a thing could be made sacred only by the Roman people and the 
senate. 

The distinction was significant: the people who never could look ahead 
were the religious people; the people who looked ahead, who were willing to 
get away from a narrow and backward view of things,the people who had 
“sacred” things were those that were capabie of the conception of a great 
state. They had gods above; the others had gods below. There is more in 
this than a matter of definition. It brings us to the contrast that Professor 
Coe spoke of, and which is the essence of the whole matter. Some ideas are, 
as he says, the symbols of evaporated purpose—a good phrase—and some 
ideas are living; they express present purpose. And so there are two kinds 
of people in the world, those whose ideals are chiefly the symbols of evapo- 
rated purpose, and those whose ideals express a living and front-facing 
purpose. 

It makes little difference what set of definitions of terms we use, if we 
fix our minds upon this important distinction. I have spoken of it as the 
distinction between instinct and reason, a familiar psychological distinction. I 
have spoken of it as the difference between the conservative and the radical. 
That is the popular distinction. Professor Coe states it in yet another way, 
but it is after all the same distinction. And when he says that what keeps the 
Protestant sects apart is their habit of clinging to symbols of old purposes, I 
thoroughly agree with him. When a purpose can be made clear to con- 
sciousness, when instead of merely following instinct, or habit or tradition, 
or dogma, we stop and visualize our purpose and think about it and, above 
all, connect it with all sorts of things, so that we correlate or organize our 
whole scheme of thought, we are beginning to do the thing which ultimately 
will ameliorate conflict, because it will enable people not only to think that 
they agree, but to know that they agree, which is a different thing. It is only 
when we have “thought the thing through” in that way, and rationally 
know that we agree, that we have an enduring basis of peace. 

Mr. Coe said that religion might employ science quite as much as 
secularism may employ it. I see no reason to object. I wish that it would. 

There is one thing that I want to say by way of comment upon Mrs. 
Gilman's remarks, which in the main I agree with. Mrs. Gilman is fond of 
her illustration of the bees. I wish that she wouldn't use it, because Mrs. 
Gilman stands for the kind of thing that I was talking about when I said 
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that there are some women who get the rational view of things and who 
really know what the amelioration of the intellectual condition of women 
ought to be. So I am always pained when she uses this illustration of the 
bees, because a colony of bees is a colony of degenerate creatures in which 
just one individual is fully developed; the others are what they are, and do 
the things that they do, because they haven’t had enough to eat. We 
don’t want a society of bees. We want a society of fully fed men and women, 
who will have energy enough to live not only a full physical and a full 
emotional, but aso a full intellectual life. 


DISCUSSION OF THE PAPER BY PROFESSOR FREDERICK J. 
TURNER,” “IS SECTIONALISM IN AMERICA DYING AWAY?” 


(PRINTED IN THE MARCH ISSUE OF THIS JOURNAL) 


PROFESSOR FRANK W. BLACKMAR, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 

No criticism could be safely made upon Professor Turner’s paper so far 
as his historical résumé of the shifting of political sectionalism is concerned. 
Yet he fails from a sociological standpoint to give an adequate solution of 
the question as a present-day problem. The speaker failed, I think, to give 
sufficient importance to transportation and commerce, and to unified economic 
interests as destroyers or preventives of sectionalism. Nor was he care- 
ful enough to trace the fierce political sectionalism of the past to final eco- 
nomic causes. That the contests of states for supremacy are dying out is 
true, but the obliteration of state lines is not an assurance of the growth of 
sectionalism for the same forces that destroy state lines will eventually 
destroy sectional lines. 

Sectionalism is only an expression of race morality, a question of pre- 
serving a group with common interests. As such it is a mode of normal 
social progress and hence in a way can never die out. It is a method of 
balancing of social forces in a great nation in an attempt to establish com- 
munity of justice. 

As the people of different sections understand one another through the 
diffusion of knowledge and as their economic and political interests become 
more common, sectionalism gradually disappears. In the United States 
sectionalism born of political prejudice is gradually disappearing as better 
socialization takes place. As the nation becomes more homogeneous in 
economic development there is less reason for economic sectionalism as a 
means of self-defense. As an illustration, prior to 1870 less than 3 per cent. 
of the cotton manufacture was south of Mason and Dixon’s line. Now, over 
50 per cent. of the cotton manufacture is in this section. Prior to 1870 
the South presented an unbroken front on the protective tariff. Now many 
sections of the South are more radically in favor of the protective tariff 
than New England. Likewise the farmers of California are more radically 
in favor of the tariff since the fruit industry needs it. 

That secticnalism is a balancing of forces is observed in the Reclama- 
tion Act which provides for the irrigation of arid lands. As this section is 
being favored by the use of public funds, a measure will be introduced in 
Congress to favor the Mississippi Valley and the Atlantic coast by redeem- 
ing swamp lands. If one section of the nation may be helped in one way 
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it is assurance that another section may be helped in a similar way or in 
some other way. Sectionalism of this nature will never die out. It is 
merely a method of self-preservation, and the promotion of economic and 
political justice. 

But that sectionalism born of prejudice and local pride is dying out is 
evident from more complete processes of socialization. The extension of 
railways, the diffusion of knowledge through universal education, the uni- 
fication of religious thought, the rise of the telephone and the rural mail 
delivery, and the development of common interests make a more homo- 
geneous nation, and cause mere sectional interests to decline. 

The more complex society becomes the more one section is dependent 
upon the other. What helps one section helps directly or indirectly another. 
Our commercial life is an illustration of this. As people know and feel this, 
sectionalism gradually dies out. But in this process there is a continual 
shifting of scenes as one cause for sectional interest passes away and a new 
form appears. Thus the appearance of the Japanese on the Pacific coast 
brings new questions to that particular section and the people of that sec- 
tion will defend their interests, regardless to a certain extent of. larger 
national interests. This in time will be adjusted and become a purely national 
question as the race problem in the South has become. 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK W. Moore, VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


In default of having Professor Turner’s paper to read I went to the 
dictionary to find something on sectionalism, and I speak of it here because 
I found something which rather surprised me. In the Century Dictionary I 
found the definition of sectionalism as it has been treated here this afternoon, 
as the sectional prejudice growing out of differences in interests, more especi- 
ally in political interests. But I also found the initials “U. S.” at the end of 
the definition. It is strictly an American usage, then, the dictionary being 
our authority. “Particularism” is perhaps a German word, “sectionalism” 
an American word. 

I would devote a few minutes to another point that may be worth con- 
sidering; and in introducing it I am reminded of a conversation to which I 
listened recently with interest between some Tennessee and Kentucky friends 
of mine on the subject of the different brands of whiskey which are pro- 
duced in their respective states. One spoke with a good deal of positiveness 
about the constituent elements of whisky, and of the presence in large 
quantity of one particular element in certain brands. The element which was 
discussed was fusel oil; and it turned out that the maximum in any brand 
was 3 per cent. and the minimum perhaps 1 per cent. And yet with all posi- 
tiveness it was asserted that the amount was tremendously great in some 
brands as compared with others. 
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Now I would apply it to our discussion in this way. Our American life 
is made up of a great many elements. This one we are discussing, section- 
alism, is certainly one of them; I think, however, it is one which, compared 
with the number and value of the others, is of small importance and should 
not be looked upon as having too large a part in the making of our history. 
Yet if we will not overvalue it we may certainly neglect for the purposes of 
the occasion the other things and devote ourselves to a very full and careful 
study of it, forgetting for a moment that there is anything else which needs 
discussion. 

Turning, therefore, to the intensive study of sectionalism, we may surely 
agree with the speaker that it is a subject of importance, and one out of the 
study of which very much may be gained. This is the day of intensive study 
in our institutions of higher learning, especially in advanced classes. They 
are looking for topics for research. The general problems have all been 
canvassed; and we are coming to the smaller ones—and not without profit, 
I am sure. Sectionalism, as it has been outlined by the speaker, affords, I 
think, a very fine field for many special studies. 

I would venture to suggest one form of sectionalism that has not been 
mentioned and yet is worth investigating and discussing—perhaps a rather 
elusive one to study, a psychological influence. I can illustrate it from the 
history of Tennessee. 

Like all Gaul, that state is divided into three parts; and we who live 
there cannot forget it, cannot become unconscious of it. To say that a meet- 
ing was held in Nashville is to suggest per contra that it was not held either 
in Knoxville or in Memphis; and if western Tennessee has an insane asylum 
provided by the state, middle and eastern Tennessee are bound to have insane 
asylums too. There are physiographic and other reasons for the divisions of 
the state, but I venture to say that the physiographic or other historical 
reasons that may have once caused the division would not have perpetuated 
it so long were it not for the persistence of this acquired attitude of mind. 
The Baptists of the state cannot hold a convention in eastern Tennessee with- 
out planning that within the next two years western Tennessee and mitidle 
Tennessee shall be visited. Thus the effect continues long after the causes 
that produced it have lost their significance. 

There is opportunity for the intensive study of sectionalism surely; yet 
it might prove too much. You might carry it too far and make too much 
of antagonisms between sections too small to affect the nation at large. That 
triple division of the state of Tennessee is an instance in point. Other 
localities furnish similar instances; and I would raise the question, therefore, 
whether there would not be danger of going too far in defining the sectional 
divisions ; danger of proving too much and of neutralizing the value of those 
sectional differences that are really worth considering. 

Again, the influence of sectional majorities on the general policy of the 
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government might be studied. I will illustrate this by conditions in our 
Tennessee counties, which are governed by county courts with considerable 
power, particularly in the matter of roads, education, and the like. The 
membership of the court is made up of justices elected by the districts. Now 
in many counties the division into districts is not according to population. 
The result is that the majority of the population does not always elect the 
majority in the court, particularly where some districts include towns and 
villages and others are sparsely populated. In such counties it often occurs 
that the country districts, having a majority of the court, refuse to move in 
the direction of larger appropriations for improved roads and schools as fast 
as the more densely populated sectiens of the county would like to go. Con- 
trariwise, if the majority of the people of that county, composed of those in the 
more densely populated districts of the county, controls these two civilizing 
forces, good roads and better educational facilities, are forced upon the whole 
county, doubtless with good results. There is suggested on the one hand the 
retarding influence of sectionalism, and in the contrary case the forcing of 
these agencies of progress more quickly into the backward parts of the 
county, when those parts which are in favor of them have the advantage. 

If therefore on the one hand intensive study of conditions will bring to 
light many an instance of sectional antagonism, we may on the other note i 
how many influences there are already existing which tend to reduce section- 
alism within a rather narrow range—important within its own range, yet by 
these influences confined to a relatively small area. The progress of the 
frontier westward, the advance of the settler, the merchant, the manufac- 
turer, the development of transportation facilities, all of these carry with 
them the diminishing of sectionalism. To these attention has been called. 
The diminishing in some respects of political antagonism has been referred 
to. We certainly can get a very interesting basis of comparison in Pro- 
fessor Turner’s contrast between the map of Europe and the map of the 
United States when we consider how Europe has been crystallized into 
countries so different in stock, in language, and in political and social ways, 
and then see how the growing-up of such a sectionalism has been prevented 
here—a certainly remarkable contrast. 

I am inclined to think that some of the features of our governmental 
system, which perhaps are not as much spoken of as they once were, have 
done a good deal to diminish sectionalism. I refer to the fact that our 
national government, strongly as it exercises the powers which belong to it, 
is, however, confined to the exercise of a few functions and that a very 
large degree of liberty is allowed to the sections within their state bound- 
aries. 

In the matter of the negro I can illustrate, I think. If the Fifteenth 
Amendment were applied as it was evidently intended it should be applied 
to force the suffrage into the hands of the negro, there certainly would be a 
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greater degree of antagonism between the section to which the negro popu- 
lation is so largely confined and the other sections of the country; but for- 
tunately it has been recognized that, while the suffrage may not be withheld 
for the reasons alleged or stated in the Fifteenth Amendment, other reasons 
may be assigned which are not covered by the constitution; and when these 
reasons are made the occasion of state laws they are allowed to stand 
although they limit the suffrage. In the matter of federal elections the same 
tendency of the government to leave the localities in control is manifest. 
I have looked with some anxiety upon various phases that Mongolian 
immigration has presented in the West. I look with anxiety at the rising of 
a racial problem there, and yet I have one melancholy satisfaction in connec- 
tion with it. We are coming to recognize racial, ethnic antagonisms; and for hal 
something of that sort to manifest itself in another section of the country 


than the South where it has so long been manifested, is to take away from 
the southern problem the intensity of personal feeling that has always 
gathered about it, and make it less a sectional matter with the people of the 
South and more a broad matter of sociological import—the competition, the 
rivalry, the jealousy of races. 

In conclusion, may I say just two things: First, we must thank Pro- 
fessor Turner for presenting this subject and calling our attention to this : 
field for intensive study. Yet, secondly, I must declare to you with how much ; 


i satisfaction I have felt that as a teacher before my classes in history it was 

r entirely possible to draw some lessons from the past antagonism of the sec- et 
; tions and to show the passing-away of the occasions for antagonism; to } 
i illustrate from our history that a country cannot be strong where the sectional ‘ : 
; differences are great; and to rejoice that the greatest sectional differences Z ’ 
' have been passed and are behind us, and that we of this and the coming | 


generations can look forward to the continuing and increasing strength of — 
our national union. 


Proressor Isaac A. Loos, UNiversity oF Iowa 

I was interested in noting that Professor Turner seems to have answered 
the question, “Is Sectionalism Dying Out?” in the negative, and for two 
reasons: First, on account of the persistence of the old forces; although he 
has intimated that there are certain forces which were at one time very 
active that have now become less active, but they have not died out as these 
maps will show. 

And then again, I think that another thought, I surely should not say 
sentiment, that ran through his paper might be generalized under the propo- 
sition that there are certain new forces which we might call new manifesta- 
tions of the cosmic forces—but we need not stop for any designation of these 
forces. It needs certainly to be recognized that while some of the older 
phases of sectionalism are waning or perhaps disappearing, the great forces 
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are at work, which the historian recognizes because, like the judge, his train- 
ing is judicial and adjusted to the historical method. He recognizes the 
factors as he finds them, and as he studies the facts, he finds that there are 
new forces at work. So as the history of the United States opens up in 
panoramic view to the historian, there is a suggestion of waning provincial- 
isms of some types while he sees new and rising forms of provincialisms of 
other types. It seems to me that we could call attention to a very interesting 
phase of sectionalism by accepting that word “provincialism,” as suggested, 
and then raising the subquestion under our broad topic, “Is sectionalism dying 
out?” We might ask what “the types of provincialism” are at the present 
time in process of development and what types of provincialism which have 
developed long since are continuing through the persistence of forces at work 
from the beginning of things. 

It occurs to me that numerous illustrations might be found, but without 
taking the time for these I want simply to refer to the considerable number 
of rather admirable provincial studies which have been made by our writers 
of fiction. And I want to point to at least one type of provincialism with 
which I am somewhat familiar—the type of provincialism which formed so 
long ago—I would call it sectionalism except for the fact that it plays rather 
a minor role, but still is recognized very thoroughly in Professor Turner’s 
paper: the rdle played, for example, by the Pennsylvania Germans in their 
occupation of a specific portion of the United States and the lines along 
which they spread in specific occupations. For example, there are not many 
Germans that become presidents of the Pennsylvania Railway Company. 
There is a type of stock that furnishes the presidents of the Pennsylvania 
road. I hardly need refer to them by singling them out. They believe in 
themselves and their organized clans. There was a time in the history of 
Pennsylvania when it was necessary to divide those two stocks. There was 
the colonial act of 1748 in which it was decreed in effect that the Germans 
and the Scotch must keep apart. Today of course they intermarry. But 
the two stocks, it could be shown through statistical examination, persist 
along definite lines in religion, in industry, and in social habits, in the most 
interesting way, illustrating in a broad way the theme of Professor Turner, 
confirming his conclusion as he stated it, although he did not put it in any 
very formal manner. It is only recently that these interesting people have 
attracted the attention of the novelist, but those who are acquainted with 
Tillie and Other Sketches know that there is an admirable field here and 
that it has been subjected to cultivation in some measure. 

Curiously enough, in Professor Turner’s maps, for example, the Germans 
go with the plains and the Republicans, but I dare say there are many here 
who know that in the heart of the section we have in mind they still vote for 


Andrew Jackson. 
They do that because, in the first place, they were tories; and they were 
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tories because the English king befriended them when they were despoiled 
Protestants. 

I agree so thoroughly with the paper that I am sure I do not need to dis- 
cuss it further. 


Proressor J. ALLEN SMITH, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


It was my misfortune not to be able to hear all of Professor Turner’s 
paper, and for that reason I do not feel competent to discuss it. 

I come from the section of the country with reference to which a new 
form of sectionalism was mentioned, namely the race question brought in by 
the Japanese. It is my personal opinion (and I have been there for the past 
ten years), that this is as intensely national in its spirit as any part of the 
country. I don’t think there is any sectionalism whatever out there as it was 
formerly understood. There is not a person who does not think of the 
nation first and the state afterward, and it seems to me that these newer 
states which have just recently been formed have been set up under the 
influence of the national ideas of government. 

But the Japanese question is one I want to say a word or two about. 
There are a good many who have looked at the matter seriously and think 
that the West is really menaced by the race question. In fact, I could men- 
tion a magazine that is published in English in Seattle by a Japanese, in 
which he expresses the feeling that the Japanese will ultimately overrun the 
western states. That is the feeling of many of the Japanese today. If the 
bars were thrown down and the orientals freely admitted, I have no doubt 
the West would be confronted by the same problem which is confronting the 
South today, and that is one reason why we are objecting to the free 
admission of Japanese, Chinese, or any oriental nationality whatever. I would 
not say however that the opposition to oriental immigration is wholly due to 
the fear of a race problem; I think the main reason is what Professor Turner 
alluded to in his paper, economic interest. I think it is the fear that the 
Japanese, the Chinese, and the Hindus, if they were freely admitted, would 
become a potent factor in competition with the white man. It thus comes 
back to the economic basis referred to. 

Another matter which was mentioned, and in regard to which I should like 
to offer just a word, is the opposition between the state and the country at 
large. Now I think it is true, as Professor Turner suggests, that there is a 
certain opposition of interests between different localities and the country as 
a whole, and it seems that it is inevitable in a country as large as this. But 
he described very clearly the tendencies which are making toward harmony. 
The West is developing its manufacturing interests today, becoming a mining 
country, and of course we have aspirations in the direction of commerce, so 
that our interests have become very much like those of the East. I think if 
you would examine our attitude toward national policy you would find that 
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we are in line with other states similarly situated, so that this development 
all over the country is doing away with that old narrow localism, and is 
creating interests that are practically national. There must perhaps be local 
interests which do not harmonize with the interests of the country at large, 
and I think we have recognized that principle in our federal form of govern- 
ment. We are conceding more and more to the federal government—for 
example, the control of railroads, of trusts, and so forth. We admit that the 
expansion of federal authority has been made necessary by recent industrial 
development. At the same time considerable freedom must be given to the 
various states to regulate their own affairs. If this is sectionalism, I suppose 
that this sort of sectionalism exists in the West and we must have it for a 
long time to come. 


Proressor B. UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

I wish to make one slight criticism of the paper; namely, that in speak- 
ing of the development of the southern Piedmont, Dr. Turner says slavery 
was carried into the interior. Nearly all other Americans would make the 
same statement; yet it is inexact and misleading. 

Slavery already existed by law in the uplands before the cotton industry 
developed, and what was carried thither by the cotton industry was negro 
labor. Slavery was merely the legal system adjusting the industrial and 
social classes to one another. It was the carriage of the negro, rather than 
of slavery, which assimilated the social constitution and the public opinion 
and policy of the uplands to that already developed on the coast. Similar 
problems led to similar adjustments and to similar policies and opinions. 
And the fundamental problem was not that of the law (slavery) but that of 
racial adjustment (white men and negroes). A great deal of misleading 
interpretation of the history of the South and of the United States has 
occurred through the overemphasis of slavery and the underemphasis of the 
negro and the plantation system. This criticism is of course very slight. 
With the paper otherwise, I am in hearty accord. 

Let me say, further, that I am even more of the opinion than Dr. Turner, 
and certainly more than the other speakers, that sectionalism is an essentially 
permanent thing and is likely to be as important in the future as it has been 
in the past. The function of government, particularly in.a republic, is to 
adjust the people ‘to their environment “and the groups of people to “one, 
another. The function of politics is to readjust that relation as need arises. 
Different local groups live under differeut industrial and social conditions, 
and need differing governmental activities for the settling of their local or 
sectional problems. When district interests conflict, contests must ensue for 
controlling the policy of the common government. Instances of this are con- 
stantly recurring; and sectionalism of some sort is a chronic thing. Section- 
alism, however, is sometimes petty and sometimes on a grand scale; sometimes 
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normal and wholesome, and sometimes acute, exaggerated, and dangerous to 
the nation’s welfare. To realize that moderate sectionalism in policy need 
not be at all unpatriotic, and that its possible menace lies only in its excess, 
would be to steer clear of some pitfalls which have not been entirely avoided 
by all of those who have preceded me in discussing the paper of the session. 


Miss A. Fiiscu, Mapison, WISCONSIN 


I came up here really out of curiosity to see what could be said on a 
subject that seemed to me a matter of course. The terms used by the various 
speakers seem somewhat indefinite. Some use the word “nationalism ;” others, 
“sectionalism,” between which there are shades of difference. Professor 
Smith's term solidarity is, I think, a better one. 

Is sectionalism dying out? I do not think there is any doubt but that 
it is; whether it will ever die out entirely is another matter. Professor 
Turner has developed this subject along the lines of trade, commerce, etc., 
but there are many other lines. There is a social influence which must be 
taken into account. I come from a section where I suppose sectional feeling 
has always been particularly strong. Yet in the college where I taught there 
are teachers from different parts of the country who meet on terms of 
equality. Twenty years ago that would not have been possible. In the lines 
of religion, of society, and of literature, sectionalism is dying out. We are 
becoming more uniform in dress, in speech, and in social customs. I feel 
sure we may Say- sectionalism is dying out. That it will ever die completely 
I doubt; and for my part I should be sorry if it did. If we are to be uni- 
form in dress, in education, in words, in thoughts, and in ideas, life would 
become so monotonous that the only interesting thing left for us to do would 


be to die. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE PAPER BY ALFRED H. STONE, “IS RACE 
FRICTION BETWEEN BLACKS AND WHITES IN THE 
UNITED STATES GROWING AND INEVITABLE?” 


(PRINTED IN THE MARCH ISSUE OF THIS JOURNAL) 


W. F. Wiitcox, Cornett UNIVERSITY 

I am ready to accept the definition of race friction with which this dis- 
cussion has been started and to agree with Mr. Stone that the fundamental 
cause of race friction lies in the assertion by persons of one race and the 
denial by persons of another race living in the same area that the two races 
are or should be socially equal. I admit also that slavery with all its defects 
minimized race friction and that since emancipation race friction has grown, 
is still growing, and is inevitable. If we admit all this it might seem that 
there is nothing left to debate. 

But is there not a further problem, implicit if not expressed in the word- 
ing of the question, and rather glanced at than grappled with by the opening 
speaker? Is race friction between whites and blacks in the United States 
likely to increase indefinitely or is it likely to reach (ultimately and perhaps 
soon) a maximum after which its growth will slacken or stop? It is to this 
phase of the question that I shall address myself this morning. 

The dislocation of industry, of politics, and of life at the South as a 
result of the Civil War, emancipation, and reconstruction needs no emphasis 
before an audience like this. But revolutionary as these changes were for 
the masters, they were far more so for the slaves. The latter were thrown 
suddenly into the midst of a complex modern civilization for which they had 
no education, no preparation, no ingrained aptitude and told to “swim or 
sink.” The most valuable asset which they inherited from slavery, their 
instinctive personal loyalty to master and mistress, was of little and decreas- 
ing help to them. What wonder if in the years and decades following such 
a change it seemed at times to onlookers from a distance as if the whole 
civilization of both races might be in danger! What wonder if at times both 
crime and vengeance ran riot in sickening fashion and seemed to be growing 
with each passing year! 

But it may be that these manifestations of race friction have been largely 
the result of the radical readjustment of ideas and conditions entailed by 
emancipation. It may be that the two races at the South and perhaps in the 
whole country are unconsciously but painfully drifting toward a substitute 
for the slavery system, which differs from slavery in being less frankly and 
obviously if not less really at war with modern tendencies and American 
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ideals, and yet which bids fair to provide a more stable social equilibrium than 
existed at the South between the Civil War and the close of the nineteenth 
century. I am disposed to believe that this is the case. 

In considering the possible future of relations between whites and blacks 
in this country and the chance that the undesirable growth of race friction 
since the Civil War may be checked, some suggestion may be derived from 
the experience in other parts of the world. Admitting with the speaker that 
for the purpose in view races may be classified roughly as white, yellow, and 
dark, let us ask where in the world the white and the dark races have been 
in close contact not for decades or even centuries but probably for thousands 
of years. The answer seems to be in two main regions, northern and north- 
eastern Africa and India. In both of these areas the amount of purely race 
friction is perhaps less than it is in the United States. Our American con- 
ditions seem to resemble those in India more than those in Africa and I have 
found more information about Indian conditions. The question I would raise 
is this: Do the relations between the light and the dark races in India con- 
tain any suggestion for us regarding the probable or possible future of similar 
relations in the United States? 

In a discussion of “The Economic Future of the Negro” before the 
American Economic Association two years ago Professor Farnam sug- 
gested, although as he said, “with great diffidence,” that “we already have 
in the South a caste system.” My own thought has led me independently 
to a similar idea. In the full and able chapter on “Caste, Tribe and Race” 
contributed by H. H. Risley then Census Commissioner and Director of 
Ethnography for India to the General Report of the Census of India, 1901, 
I find the same notion expressed as follows: “In this literal or physio- 
logical sense caste is not confined to India. It occurs in a pronounced form 
in the southern states of the American Commonwealth” (p. 555). 

In that chapter I find it laid down that the “essential and most prominent 
characteristic” of caste is the “absolute prohibition of mixed marriages” 
(p. 496), and declared to be the essential fact of the caste system of India 
“that the regulations affecting food and drink are comparatively fluid and 
transitory, while those relating to marriage are remarkably stable and abso- 
lute” (p. 517). There is an obvious agreement between these ideas and 
those underlying what in this country is usually called “the color line.” 
Still further Mr. Risley says, “The race sentiment . . . . supplied the motive 
principle of caste....and.... has tended to preserve in comparative 
purity the types which it favors” (p. 489); and elsewhere, “The principle 
upon which the system [sc. of caste] rests is the sense of distinctions of 
race indicated by difference of color” (p. 556). It may be noticed that the 
usual word for caste in India (varna) means originally and primarily color. 

In a loose sense of the word caste we now have a caste system in the 
United States. It seems likely that with the passing years the system will 
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grow more rigid and inflexible. Undoubtedly it contradicts at many essen- 
tial points the political and moral ideals of the United States. But so 
long as the caste system does not menace the perpetuity of the country, the 
contradictions between it and our theories will probably be endured as the 
contradictions between our ideals and the institution of negro slavery would 
probably have been endured until now had not the supporters of slavery 
sought to break the Union asunder. 

On the other hand I see little reason to anticipate that the fundamental 
ideas of the caste system will establish themselves as completely in the law 
and practice of the northern states as they already have in those of the 
southern states. To be specific, I do not anticipate that laws against the 
intermarriage of whites and blacks, now found, I believe, in the statute 
books of every southern state, will be passed in the northern states. Nor 
do I expect that the objection to many forms of social intercourse between 
members of the two races now so emphatic and vociferous in the South will 
extend to and be shared equally by the North. Still when one considers how 
rapidly sentiment upon these matters at the North has changed as indicated 
by the illustration and the argument of Mr. Stone one can hardly feel 
sanguine on the last point. 

The question then arises, What effect will the establishment of such a 
caste system have upon race friction? And it takes two forms: first, if we 
assume such a system to be accepted and acquiesced in by both races and 
in all sections; secondly, if we assume it to be bitterly antagonized both by 
the race or caste discriminated against and also in certain parts of the 
country by the favored race or caste. In the first case I believe race friction 
would no longer increase but would decline. In the second and in my judg- 
ment more probable alternative I believe that race friction would vary with 
the prevalence and intensity of the antagonism to it. If the caste system 
is becoming more rigid and the opposition to it on the part of both blacks 
and whites is becoming less vehement and less widespread, as seems to me 
probable, then we may be approaching an equilibrium after which race fric- 
ton will cease to increase. 

To the argument thus far it will be objected that it is purely speculative 
and that no evidence has been offered in support of the conclusion. The 
objection has force. To blunt its edge I might point to the argument of 
Dr. DuBois at Baltimore two years ago regarding the development of a 
group economy among large groups of negroes. To this I may add a bit 
of testimony derived from my own studies. 

It seems likely that the crimes committed by certain classes of negroes 
in this country are largely due to and are a rough index of race friction. 
Several years ago I took occasion to point out the rapid increase all over 
the country between 1880 and 1890 in the number and proportion of negroes 
confined in prison for any offense. Since that time the report for 1904 has 
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been published and reveals a more satisfactory condition. Between 1880 
and 1890 the number of negroes in prison in the United States to each 
10,000 negroes increased about one-third; between 1890 and, 1904 it in- 
creased only about one-twentieth. 

If negro crime is one vent hole for the heat developed by race fric- 
tion, and if, as the figures suggest, negro crime is no longer increasing 
in this country with great rapidity, we may hope that race friction is approach- 
ing a constant amount. Whether a state of equilibrium purchased by uni- 
versal acquiescence in a caste system would be worth what it would cost 
is a debatable question but hardly within the scope of our present discussion. 


Proressor U. G. WEATHERLY, UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA 

While agreeing heartily with Mr. Stone’s contention that race friction 
between whites and blacks was not a necessary offspring of slavery, I think 
it can be shown that certain elements of the problem are inseparably con- 
nected with the later history of slavery. Mr. Stone has done well in empha- 
sizing the fact that slavery established and maintained a harmonious work- 
ing relation between the races. The negro himself was never an active party 
in injecting bitterness into the slavery controversy, and only in a minor 
degree has he been a direct agent in race ¢onflict since emancipation. He 
has been rather the cause and center of a conflict between two opposing 
types of sentiment among the whites of the South and the North. Militant 
abolitionism in the decades preceding the Civil War, by arousing the hot 
passions of the southern whites, gave to the slavery controversy a bitterness 
that it would not otherwise have had. The natural and very noticeable 
decay of slavery in the border states was undoubtedly checked by a reaction 
against this agitation. Since emancipation, likewise, the northern friends 
of the negro have probably injured his interests by imprudent agitation in 
favor of his rights in the southern states. The southerner believes that he 
understands the negro and that the northerner does not. He therefore 
resents an interference which he regards as both unintelligent and insulting 
to himself. If certain naturally conservative southern states have in recent 
years chosen radical anti-negro leaders, the explanation is probably to be 
found in resentment at this outside interference rather than in a real change 
toward radicalism. This resentment, be it noted, is not directed against the 
negro himself, but rather against that idea of his social rights and privi- 
leges which he has acquired from sources outside the South. The disastrous 
period of reconstruction fell with peculiar force on the negro because, in 
giving him certain things which then seemed of great value, it deprived him 
of that which he needed most of all—wise guidance and gradual initiation 
into his new position. What could have been done for him in 1865 can- 
not be done for him now, but the recognition on the part of the whole 
country of the mistakes then made promises to open the way toward a 
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diminution of animosity over the negro question. It is significant that north- 
ern protest against the limitation of the suffrage in certain southern states 
grows less urgent with every year. 

On the side of cultural and institutional development the negro’s history 
was almost a blank until he was brought to America as a slave. Whatever 
achievement he has since made has been upon models which he has taken 
from the whites. His future career, therefore, will be very little affected 
by any outward results acquired in Africa. This fact is bound to be 
immensely significant for the social development of the race in America. 
Granting that the negro is acquiring a distinct race consciousness, that 
consciousness is nevertheless molded and held in check by his political 
identification with this country and with the white man’s institutions. We 
are not, I believe, to see in America that form of race friction which is 
found among certain factions of the population of Austria-Hungary, where 
there exist not only cultural differences between the races but in addition a 
sense of separate nationality based on divergent past histories. 

In attempting an estimate of the character and trend of race friction 
it will not answer to confine our attention wholly to the southern states. 
We are beginning to become conscious that there is also a negro problem 
in the North as well. It is essentially the same problem that confronts the 
South, but it has points of variation. The southern negro is as yet largely 
agricultural, or in any case he lives chiefly in communities with which he 
has long been familiar and which have been familiar with him. In the 
North he is mainly a recent immigrant, and he lives almost wholly in the 
cities and towns. In certain of our middle western cities the negro popula- 
tion is becoming a notable element. This population has no vital contact 
with the soil on which it dwells or with the neighbors among whom it 
lives. Whatever their sympathy for the negro in the abstract, the people of 
an average northern community have little practical understanding of his 
ways, and little capacity for successfully dealing with him. One conse- 
quence of this is that, living thus socially detached, the general social value 
of the negro is at a minimum. Patience and toleration toward him are 
difficult when the facts that come most to the attention of the average white 
are those of crime, unthrift, and political corruption. 

This migration to northern cities is destined to have two important 
consequences. It will augment the southern negro’s unrest under the social 
restraints that are now imposed upon him, and will, by opening an easy 
road of escape, render him less willing to submit to such restraints. It 
will also, in certain sections of the North where negroes congregate in num- 
bers, lead to a dislike for the race that is likely to result, as it already has 
resulted in some cases, in outbreaks of positive hostility. For nearly every- 
body who is familiar with both sections will admit that there is in the North 
less personal liking for and patience with the negro than in the South. If 
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this tendency becomes sufficiently widespread it is likely to result in a gen- 
eral recognition in the North of the essential justice of the South’s attitude 
on the negro problem, and this of itself will go far toward lessening the 
friction between the races. For, as already indicated, I believe that at 
bottom most of the real animosity connected with the contact of whites and 
blacks in this country has been due to the philanthropic but unintelligent 
interference on behalf of the negro by his friends in the northern states. 
When the whites of both sections definitely agree on a policy with refer- 
ence to the negro, that policy is likely to prevail and to be accepted by the 
negro. 


PROFESSOR JOHN SPENCER Bassett, SMITH COLLEGE 


It is not to be denied that southern race antipathy rests to a certaim 
extent upon natural race differences; but to a larger extent it depends upon 
the progress of a series of social relations, many of which were in their 
inception unnecessary and for that reason artificial. Seventy-five years of 
intense strife have brought the South to a position which did not occur to 
the men of 1800. I desire to state briefly the attitude of those men, to indi- 
cate the processes of change, and to discuss the possibility of restoring the 
situation to a more natural basis. 

Before 1830 the South considered the negro an inferior who might 
possibly achieve civilization. It willingly saw him make the attempt and gave 
sympathetic attention to evidences of his success. It did not think that this 
involved the mingling of a lower with a higher civilization. Its attitude was 
but an outcome of a feeling of sincere esteem for unfortunate people who 
struggled against great obstacles. 

Evidences of this feeling are numerous. In 1791 Jefferson appointed 
to office a negro of promising mathematical ability on the avowed ground 
that he wanted to encourage the negro’s efforts." In 1829, at the public 
reception in the White House on the day of Jackson’s inauguration, negroes 
were present, and the oniy southern protest I have found was in a letter 
from James Hamilton, Jr., the nullifier, who wrote: 

After the ceremony [of inauguration] the old chief retired to the Palace 
where we had a regular Saturnalia. The mob broke in, in thousands—-spirits 
black, yellow, and grey, poured in in one uninterrupted stream of mud and 
filth; among the throng many subjects for the penitentiary and not the fewest 
among them were Mr. Mercer’s tyros for Liberia. It would have done Mr. 
Wilberforce’s heart good to have seen a stout black wench eating in this free 
country a jelly with a gold spoon at the President’s House.” 


1 Writings (Ford ed.), Vol. V, p. 379. Jefferson says of this man, “He is 
a very worthy and respectable member of society.” 

? Hamilton to M. Van Buren, March 5, 1829, Van Buren MSS, Library of 
Congress. 
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North Carolina affords some good illustrations of the same kind. About 
1820 John Chavis, a full-blooded negro, taught a preparatory school in that 
state and had for his pupils the sons of leading families. He prepared for 
the university Willie P. Mangum, and his brother Priestly, and the two sons 
of Chief Justice Henderson. The grandfather of a brilliant living Episcopal 
bishop not only went to school to this negro teacher but boarded in his 
family. Jchn Chavis was also a preacher. He served by invitation the 
churches of the whites, was entertained in their homes while on ministerial 
journeys, and sat at table with them.’ Ralph Lane, a Baptist, and Henry 
Evans, a Methodist, both negro preachers, had at the same period practi- 
cally similar experiences in the same state.‘ 

This older southern attitude toward the negro is essentially Anglo-Saxon. 
It recognized his present inferiority, but welcomed his elevation; and that 
is the English attitude today. Tommy Atkins, it is true, resents equality 
with the mass of Hindoos, but he does not mutiny when his white officers 
dine with a cultivated Indian gentleman. In Jamaica a negro policeman 
causes no excitement and society is not scandalized because negro officials 
attend the governor’s reception. 

How far does the present southern feeling differ from that of 1800? 
One may see by considering what would happen if the present Chief 
Justice of North Carolina, following the example of his predecessor, should 
send his sons to a school taught by a negro. The difference between the two 
positions is that which exists between judgment mingled with benignity and 
popular hysteria mingled with political design. It was about 1830 when 
passion began to triumph over judgment. At that time the leaders of 1800 
were disappearing: young men were taking their places. The Democratic 
party in the South under the guidance of the disappointed Calhoun was 
beginning to assume its sensitively pro-southern character. The fiery young 
leaders, like the men who have led the South since 1890, found that it was 
easy to fire the southern heart, and they made it glow. The Whigs, naturally 
more conservative, did not dare to dispute the popular appeals: they merely 
sought to temper them. In 1860 far the majority of the voters did not 
remember the old days of judgment and benignity. To the passions of agi- 
tation succeeded those of war and reconstruction. The negro received the 
suffrage which he knew not how to use wisely, although only time will 
enable us to pass definitely on the wisdom of the givers. In forcing negro 
suffrage on the South and on the nation the radicals of the North so dis- 
torted the formerly accepted views and interpretation of the Constitution that 
the southern people felt they would be justified in overthrowing it by any 
means possible. Reconstrucion was, in a sense, a continuation of the war, 


* Bassett, Slavery in the State of North Carolina (“Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies,” 1899), 73-76. 
* Ibid., 57-59, 64. 
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a period of political contention in which the North seemed for a time to win 
by its superior number of ballots supported by bayonets; but in which the 
South by skilfully utilizing the weakness of the negro and the peculiar 
position of the state in the American Union was able to outmanoeuvre its 
antagonist and for a time to make reconstruction inoperative. 

To secure this result it was necessary to convince the southern whites 
that negro suffrage was a serious evil. The arguments employed were not 
calm or intellectual; and they fell on black as well as on white, ears. They 
have left the whites more suspicious than ever of the negro’s exercise ot 
equal privileges and the negroes more than ever conscious of their denial. 
The gradual elevation of the negro makes his pretensions to an equal social 
status—which does not mean social intermingling—more evident to the 
whites and more necessary to himself. It seems to be a growing source of 
irritation. 

The southern politicians are not worse than others, but they are as bad. 
They will fight their battles by the usual methods of the lines of least resist- 
ance. Although many of them do not approve of making the negro question 
a chief political issue, there will probably always be ambitious men who by 
championing it make themselves influential. They well know that it is sure 
to draw votes if once it can be got before the people. When the railroad 
rates shail have been reduced to the point of diminishing returns, when the 
trusts shall have been “busted” till the people are satisfied with the opera- 
tion, and when prohibition shall have accomplished its utmost, there will 
still remain in the South the possibility that politicians will again stir the fires 
of race antipathy. If the conservative elements of society will attack and 
break down this popular hysteria the activity of the politician will be checked. 
If the reiterated efforts of the politicians run ahead of the conservative 
forces the conflict will continue and deepen. And always there is before us 
the question: What will happen when the disfranchised negroes, having 
become rich and intelligent, shall try to reconcile the state suffrage restric- 
tions with the Fifteenth Amendment to the United States Constitution? 

Probably the most promising conservative force in the South is religion. 
Before the war the influential church was the Episcopal, which in the South 
has rarely been a reforming church. Today it has yielded its place to the 
Methodist and Baptist churches, which have ever had plenty of reforming 
impulse, but from being in their evangelizing stages of development they 
have stressed personal experience more than social good. Today they con- 
trol most of the wealth of the South, they are passing out of the evange- 
lizing stage, they have begun to feel confidence in their social power, and it 
will be strange if they do not come to feel social responsibility as well. 
Indeed, in the present prohibition movement, of which they are the chief 
support, they are conducting their first contest for a definite policy of social 
betterment. If these two churches, supported as they would be by others of 
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smaller size, should ever co-operate to suppress the political agitation of the 
negro question, race antipathy would be greatly lessened, and there is much 
hope that it would be restored to the Anglo-Saxon basis of 1800. 

In that case we should have two great groups living side by side, dis- 
tinct in all the ordinary affairs of life yet each enjoying the common privi- 
leges of the community, each tolerant of the other, each producing and 
trusting its own leaders, and each willing to treat individual wrongs as 
crimes and not as “race outrages” to be wiped out by “race outrages” from 
the other party to the general struggle. 


Proressor J. W. GARNER, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


I thoroughly agree with Mr. Stone that the relations between the white 
and black races of the South are not as harmonious now as they have been 
formerly. I agree with him also, that friction and at times open conflict are 
inevitable. I take it that no one who is familiar with the fundamental differ- 
ences, physical, mental, and social, between the white and black races will 
for a moment dispute this proposition. It is too obvious to require argu- 
ment for its support. 

Mr. Stone has well described the natural antipathy which is inherent in 
the relations between superior and inferior races, especially when one is 
Teuton and the other is African. I think, however, that he has overempha- 
sized the simple element of race prejudice and neglected other causes both 
natural and artificial which are contributing materially to the perpetuation 
and accentuation of race antagonism and which have little or no relation to 
race prejudice. The old-time natural incompatibility which has existed 
between the races ever since they came in contact and which will always 
exist does not explain the recent recrudescence of the race question in several 
states of the South, and the present irritation, which, it seems to me, has 
reached a degree of acuteness unprecedented since the close of reconstruction. 

Those causes, in my opinion, are partly economic and partly political 
and not altogether social as Mr. Stone’s discussion seems to imply. In the 
first place, changed economic conditions in the South have tended to impair 
good relations between the races and to accentuate race antagonism: (1) 
through increasing competition between whites and blacks in economic mat- 
ters, and (2) through the movement of the negroes to the towns and their 
subjection to an environment which is making them less docile and tractable 
and more vicious and criminal. According to the last census (Bulletin 8, 
p. 81) the number of negro land-owners in the United States increased dur- 
ing the decade from 1890-1900 over 57 per cent., so that in the latter year 
nearly one-fourth of all the farms in the United States operated by negroes 
were owned by them and at present there can be no doubt that the proportion 
is much larger. It is a matter of common knowledge that the negro is showing 
less and less disposition to cultivate the lands of the South as a wage hand or 
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even as a tenant. He insists on being an owner, and that he is making rapid 
strides in this direction the census returns leave no doubt. The white men of 
substance, the well-to-do upper classes in the South, are not only glad to see 
the negro become a land-owner, but they encourage him in every way to adopt 
habits of thrift and economy and become a more efficient factor in the economy 
of the South. But this is not the attitude of the poorer whites, particularly 
the tenant class, who find themselves placed in a position of economic com- 
petition with the negro. In many communities in the South, the poorer 
whites have organized to prevent the sale or lease of lands to negroes, and 
failing in this, they have in some cases systematically boycotted the mer- 
chant of whom the lands were obtained, or burned the houses occupied by 
the negro purchaser or renter. In some communities of the South, this 
organized and systematic opposition to the sale or lease of lands to the 
negroes has created a really serious situation and threatened to subvert the 
peace and good order of society. This is comparatively a new element in 
the problem of race relations and is a result, as I have said, of the changed 
economic conditions in the South rather than of inherent race antipathy or 
the outgrowth of any demand for social equality. The poor whites of the 
South will always be opposed to the negro for the same reason that the same 
class of whites on the Pacific coast is opposed to the Chinese coolie or the 
Hindu laborer; and as the economic rivalry between them grows more fierce, 
the whole problem of race relations will become more acute and serious. 

Furthermore, the rise of manufacturing industries in the South and the 
resulting opportunities which are being held out to negro artisans is rapidly 
drawing the non-land-owning class of negroes away from the farms to the 
towns and cities—a circumstance which has, as I have indicated, substan- 
tially altered the character of the negro and added to the difficulty of main- 
taining harmonious relations between the races. 

The twelfth census shows that during the decade from 1890 to 1900, the 
number of negro engineers and firemen (not locomotive) increased 61.6 
per cent.; iron and steel workers, 87.4 per cent.; masons, 47 per cent.; porters 
and helpers in stores, 147.8 per cent.; saw and planing mill employees, 92.6 
per cent.; janitors and sextons, 94 per cent.; while the number of farm 
laborers for wages increased only 21.5 per cent. (Census Bulletin No. 12, 
p. 58). In the year 1900, more than one-fifth of all the negroes in the 
country were then living in cities of over 8,000 population and in seventy- 
two cities they constituted at least one-half of the population (ibid., p. 26). 
If we include the smaller towns and cities we are probably justified in con- 
cluding that one-third or one-half of the negro population is now living 
under urban conditions. Segregated in particular quarters and subject to an 
environment which breeds and increases criminality, it is not surprising that 
the offenses of drunkenness, vagrancy, petty gambling, sexual immorality, 
larceny, carrying of concealed weapons, riots, and brawls have become well- 
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nigh universal among the negroes of the South and have created a situation 
with which the police machinery of few southern communities is adequate 
to cope. 

Another circumstance which is doing much to foster and accentuate the 
spirit of race conflict is to be found in the recent rise of a new school of 
politicians in the South who have discovered in the agitation of the negro 
question an open door to political success and whose chief stock in trade is 
the race issue. During the past year, we have seen elections in several south- 
ern commonwealths fought out on some phase of the race question which 
was especially devised and injected into the campaign for political capital, 
while real issues of living importance were pushed into the background or 
ignored altogether. A notable example was the recent contest for the United 
States senatorship in Mississippi, a contest in which the principal issue was 
the repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment, made so not by the natural course 
of political conditions in the state, but through the action of one of the 
candidates who saw an opportunity to make political capital out of it. This 
candidate declared that “all other questions paled into insignificance as com- 
pared with it, so far as the South was concerned,” yet he admitted that the 
amendment was a dead letter in Mississippi and had been for a number of 
years. He traveled up and down the state declaring that repeal was “abso- : 
lutely necessary for the peace and prosperity of the South, for the harmony 
of the two races, and for the fulfilment of the commercial and industrial 
possibilities of the South,” and an earnest effort was made to convince his 
hearers that every vote against him was a vote for negro equality, and that 
his defeat would create a demand among the negroes for social equality 
which would plunge the state into bloodshed. The incapacity of the negro 
for mental improvement, the necessity for keeping him in ignorance, his 
native brutality, his lack of any political or social rights which the white 
man was bound to respect were all dwelt upon, and, of course, exaggerated. 
Everywhere he preached the gospel of hate, animosity, and despair, instead 
of good-will, forbearance, and mutual helpfulness. 

During the past year, we have been treated to the spectacle of a United 
States senator, a man of influence and distinction in his part of the country, 
traveling about the North in the pay of a lecture bureau, indulging in vio- 
lent and coarse abuse of the negro race as a whole, boasting of his own part 
in the fraudulent methods through which the negroes were driven from 
political power in his state, and openly advocating lynch law for negro 
criminals. I submit that ill-timed and intemperate agitation of the race 
question by political den-agogues, whether of the South or of the North, 
together with the growing practice of a certain class of small politicians, of 
exploiting the race question for political purposes when in reality it is not an 
issue constitutes one of the most serious obstacles in the way of maintaining 
harmonious relations between the races. Indiscriminate abuse of the negro 
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race in general without distinction between the worthy and unworthy indi- 
viduals of the race, violent appeals to the passions of the lower classes 
of whites, constant dwelling upon the savagery and brutality of the negro, 
by men to whom the masses look for advice and guidance, the conjuring up 
for political purposes of impossible visions of negro domination can have 
no other effect than to irritate and inflame the public mind, arouse the pas- 
sions of the worst members of both races, and array each against the other, 
excite and perpetuate race animosity, create misunderstanding, destroy con- 
fidence, keep desirable immigration and capital out of the southern states, 
and by solidifying the South politically, prevent independent and wholesome 
consideration of real issues of living importance to the South and to the 
country at large. It is difficult indeed to see how the repeal of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, particularly in those parts of the country where it is inopera- 
tive in practice, can improve or alter in any essential manner existing rela- 
tions between the white and black races; so why agitate it and make it a 
political issue in local elections when, in fact, it is not? It is difficult also 
to understand how violent and indiscriminate denunciation of the negro race 
for its shortcomings will diminish criminality or encourage habits of thrift 
and industry among the race. I agree with much of what Governor Varda- 
man says in regard to the appalling increase of crime among the negroes; 
indeed I doubt if he has overstated the real condition in this respect; but 
the negro cannot be made a law-abiding citizen by the repeal of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment nor by withholding from him the advantages of elementary 
education nor by denying him the meager political rights to which he is 
entitled under the state constitutions. The way to check the increasing 
criminality of the negro, it seems to me, is not by a denial of these few 
rights, but by subjecting him to a rigid enforcement of the criminal law. 
Above all, the statutes against carrying concealed weapons, against gamb- 
ling, and against vagrancy should, if necessary, be increased in severity and 
enforced with a vigilance and swiftness which will root out gambling, force 
the idle negro to work, and send the pistol-carrier to prison. No consider- 
ations of mere sentimentalism nor of abstract justice should be allowed to 
stand in the way of such legislation and its rigid enforcement, for the 
situation in many southern communities calls for heroic treatment. The 
abolition of the saloon, the “blind tiger,” and the cocaine dive would go far 
toward removing the most potent causes of negro criminality. Everywhere 
in the South there is need for more adequate local police, particularly in the 
towns and cities where the negroes are congregating in such large numbers. 
Finally, it is worth considering whether something might not be done to 
check the movement of the negroes to the cities and keep them subject to 
rural environment where, as Booker Washington has observed, their ideal 
conditions are best attained. 
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Proressor Epwin S. Topp, Miami UNIVERSITY 


A great deal has been said today concerning the race problem in the 
South. I have been much interested since I live in that part of the Miami 
Valley which has been conspicuously before the country during the past few 
years on account of its race ricts. In making a study of race conditions in 
the Miami Valley, I find an interesting problem which I should like to pre- 
sent to the sociologists here. It is this: Is it possible that, if there should be 
no immigration from the soutkern into the northern states, the race prob- 
lem in the north would soon settle itself through the influence of the forces 
of natural selection? The records for births and deaths in the Miami, 
although they contain errors, furnish a rough index of the growth of popu- 

7 lation. These records show that during the past fifteen or twenty years the 
birth rate for the negroes has been very little greater than the death rate, if 
j it has been as great. For this reason I infer that the race, in the Miami 
Valley at least, grows by immigration and not by natural increase. In the 
time allotted me, I can state only a few of the interesting facts that have 
presented themselves to my attention. One is that there seems to be a grow- 
ing cleavage among the negroes themselves. In such cities as Dayton and 
Springfield, for instance, there is a distinct cleavage between the negroes of 
middle age and the new comers from the South. The new comers are looked f 
upon as interlopers of a distinctly lower class. It is true also that the older ( 
negroes have the respect of the white citizens to a greater degree than the z 
later immigrants. 

Undoubtedly race prejudice is growing. We of the North are too fond 
of thinking that race prejudice exists only in the South; yet is it not true 
that the North professes to be interested in th gro as a race but does not 
want to have anything to do with him as an individual, while the South 
does not like the negro as a race but does like him as an individual? In 
comparing the aftermath of the riots in Springfield and Atlanta, it is undoubt- 
edly true that more was done by southern men for the safety of individual 
negroes than was done by any white man in Springfield for any individual 
negro. 

In portions of the Miami Valley the situation is becoming very acute. 
This race antipathy has appeared in politics. Undoubtedly a great mistake 
was made in giving the ballot to the negro at the time it was given. In 
Ohio, for twenty years, the politicians have coddled the negro, until he has 
developed a political consciousness. He now wants office, and while he may 
be nominated for office, he mever gets an important one. This 
coddling, I maintain, has brought about one of the phases of the race 
problem today. 

This growing race prejudice may be noticed particularly in the industrial 
world. It is especially strong in the larger cities of the valley. 
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Proressor JoHN J. Harsey, Lake Forest UNIVERSITY 

As a southern man born into the days of slavery, yet for many years 
resident in the North, I have the advantage of some of the others who have 
spoken this morning. I have been impressed with what Professor Weatherly 
said, and with the fact that we have at last “arrived.” This problem is now 
being discussed scientifically and dispassionately, and it is extremely gratify- 
ing to note this. 

The gentleman who has just spoken spoke as the representative of a region 
that touches both North and South. Now I live on the “North shore” along 
Lake Michigan, in one of a dozen suburbs which are supposed to be “pure 
white ;” and yet the negro problem has come to us with a negro invasion 
within the past few years, and I discover that we also have a negro problem. 
Within the last few weeks there has been continued statement in the public 
press that the people of a gilt-edged town west of Chicago are trying to 
drive out the negroes because they are seeking to become attached to the soil 
as permanent renters and even as owners. I speak of this because it is one 
of the features of th gro invasion of the North. He is pouring into the 
northern states, and where there is an appreciableyapgro infusion, we have a 
negro problem just as truly in the North as in the South. I am glad to find 
the thought accentuated that it is not merely a southern problem. One of 
our graduates, who is now editor of the principal Republican paper in 
Arkansas, said to me: “I see the problem from more points of view now 
than when I was in the North and theorized about it.” And this is one of 
the things that northern men must realize—the difficulty of seeing all sides 
of the problem. 


Proressor Epwin L. Earp, Syracuse UNIVERSITY 

I was born and brought up in Maryland, one of the border states, and I 
have given some attention to two phases of the question which have been 
brought out in part here this morning. One is7fegro crime with reference 
to the classes represented by the criminals—the question whethe. criminality 
did not grow up during the period when there was little opportunity for the 
negro to work because of the industrial depression in the South following 
the war, and because of the meager educational opportunities that were 
offered. As a matter of fact, the statistics indicate that few of the crimi- 
nals have been educated negroes. 

The second point is with regard to race consciousness, and the problem 
whether race respect is not developing among the blacks. When I was a boy 
living where there was a large percentage of Pegroes it was pretty generally 
admitted by the negroes that they would have made any sacrifice and paid 
anything to become white if some means could be discovered to accomplish 
this. That is not true now, however, of the negroes living today in the same 
locality. Many of them have developed a race consciousness and a respect 
for themselves af Hegroes as the result of their better education. 
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Proressor W. E. BurcHarpt DuBors, ATLANTA University, ATLANTA, GA. 

{Dr. DuBois was unable to attend the meeting and sent the following 
paper; but it did not reach Madison in time to be read at the meeting devoted 
to the discussion of Mr. Stone’s paper. It is, however, with the consent of 
Mr. Stone, and because Dr. DuBois presents the views of a distinguished Negro 
educator, inserted at this place.] 

I think we may all of us agree in the main with Mr. Stone’s very careful 
presentation of the real significance of racial distinctions today, and also his 
explanation of the differing attitude of white men toward Negroes North and 
South and the role of slavery in making race contact practicable. There 
remain, then, three pressing questions: First, Is the old status of acknowl- 
edged superiority and inferiority between the white and black races in 
America longer possible? Secondly, Are the race differences in this case 
irreconcilable? And thirdly, Is racial separation practicable? 

Taking up the first question as to the possibility of a continuance of the 
old status of acknowledged superiority and inferiority between white and 
black races, it is certain that physical slavery was a failure, not because it 
mistook altogether the relative endowment of most of the men who were 
enslavers and most of those who were the enslaved, but because it denied 
growth or exception on the part of the enslaved and kept up that denial by 
physical force. 

Emancipation was simply the abolition of the grosser forms of that 
physical force. The Negro freedman, just as the freedman of Rome or 
Germany, stepped out of a world of physical restraint into a spiritual world. 
In this thought-world there is still slavery of ideas and customs; and given 
men as they are, this is probably fortunate. Yet we all hope for gradual 
emancipation in thought and custom, and it is peculiarly dangerous for a 
people of today, who expect to keep up with modern civilization, to base 
their hope of peace and prosperity on the ignorance of their fellows or the 
lack of aspiration among working-men—on the survival of such virtues for 
instance as we expect and cultivate in dogs but not in men. Moreover, even 
if a people like those in the South do hope that the Negro is not going to 
aspire and not going to demand equal rights and fair treatment, then they 
are bound to disappointment. There is today in the South growing protest 
from the mass of negroes, protest to which whites are yielding today and 
must yield. These matters are not yet, to be sure, the greater matters of 
voting and freedom of travel, but they are the more pressing matters of 
wages and personal treatment, of housing and property-holding. Protest is 
not confined to a few leaders, it is not confined to the North; it is not con- 
fined to mulattoes. Daily and yearly it is growing. And it is that growing 
which makes the Negro problem today; without it there would be no race 
problem. 

Mr. Stone refers to the meetings in Boston, the Nell meeting and the last 
Protest, and notes their similarity. He might, however, have noted very 
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distinct differences. The Nell meeting represented four million people, over 
nine-tenths of whom were physically owned by the whites, and the rest of 
whom were largely ignorant and without property; while the meeting this 
year represented ten millions of people whose property runs into the hun- 
dreds of millions, most of whom can read and write and some of whom are 
well educated (indeed, the leader in the last meeting was a magna cum laude 
bachelor of Harvard, and member of the Phi Beta Kappa). In the Nell meet- 
ing the leading moving force was after all the white friends of the Negro; 
in this meeting the Negro was leading himself and the whites assisted. The 
attitude of men toward Nell was that of tolerant contempt or amusement or 
irritation; the attitude toward his descendants is that of consternation and 
perplexity and more or less veiled dislike. Such a change in fifty years is 
not only significant. It is tremendous, and only those unacquainted with the 
deeds of time can discount it. 

Have we then today the old case of the irresistible force and the immov- 
able body? If we assume the white South as planted immovably on the 
proposition that most human beings are to be kept in absolute and unchange- 
able serfdom and inferiority to the Teutonic world; and if we assume that 
not only the Negroes of America but those of Africa and the West Indies— 
not only Negroes, but Indians, Malays, Chinese, and Japanese, not to mention 
the Mediterranean lands—are determined to contest this absurd stand to the 
death, then the world has got some brisk days ahead, and race friction will 
inevitably grow not only in the United States but the world over. But if, 
as seems more reasonable, we have in the South the beginning of a set of 
honest reasonable people, beset with hard social questions, but determined to 
think them through with reason and not with rope, and if we have a set of 
aspiring and rising serfs determined to be free, but willing to be patient, then 
race friction need not grow and meantime the nation can calmly scrutinize 
and answer the second of our queries: 

How great is this incompatibility and repugnancy of qualities between 
white and black Americans? And here we find ourselves facing a field of 
science rather than opinion. As I have often said before, it is a matter of 
serious disgrace to American science that with the tremendous opportunity 
that it has had before it for the study of race differences and race develop- 
ment, race intermingling and contact among the most diverse of human kinds 
right here at its doors, almost nothing has been done. 

When we at Atlanta University say that we are the only institution in the 
United States that is making any serious study of the race problems in the 
United States, we make no great boast because it is not that we are doing 
so much, but rather that the rest of the nation is doing nothing, and that we 
can get from the rest of the nation very little encouragement, co-operation, 
or help in this work. It has been my dream for many years that we could 
in the United States begin at a small Negro college a movement for the 
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scientific study of race differences and likenesses which should in time revolu- 
tionize the knowledge of the world. If for instance the dictum of Professor 
Boaz of Columbia University be true, namely, “that an unbiased estimate of 
the anthropological evidence so far brought forward does not permit us to 
countenance the belief in a racial inferiority, which would unfit an individual 
of the Negro race to take his part in modern civilization. We do not know 
of any demand made on the human body or mind in modern life that anatom- 
ical or ethnological evidence would prove to be beyond the powers of the 
Negro”—if this dictum be true (and there is certainly strong scientific back- 
ing for it), then how different an aspect this would put upon race differ- 
ences in the United States than would be the case if it were proven that 
j really black men and white men were of such differing powers and possi- 
bilities that they could not be treated as belonging to the same great branch 
of humanity. As I have said, this is primarily a scientific question, a matter 
of scientific measurement and observation; and yet the data upon which the 
mass Of men, and even intelligent men, are basing their conclusions today, 
the basis which they are putting back of their treatment of the Negro, is a 
most ludicrous and harmful conglomeration of myth, falsehood, and desire. 
It would certainly be a most commendable thing if this and other learned 
societies would put themselves on record as favoring a most thorough and 
unbiased scientific study of t'se race problem in America. Meantime, in the 
absence of such scientific basis for our conclusions, there are certain ante- 
cedent probabilities in the case which we have a right to take into account: 
we remember for instance that not many generations ago the very same 
arguments that are brought to prove the impossibility of white men and 
Negroes living together, except as inferior and superior, were also brought 
to prove that white men of differing rank and birth could not possibly exist 
in the same physical environment without similar subordination. And in 
still nearer time it was proved to the absolute satisfaction of certain eco- 
nomic philosophers, that the conflict between capitalists and laborers was an 
inevitable conflict which must lead to poverty and social murder of the 
masses. 

Today what seems to many of us an exactly similar fight is being made 
on the subject of race. Not only is it assumed without proof that here, as 
in the matter of birth and work, substantial equality of treatment is impossi- 
ble, but it is also assumed that the physical conditions of life and social 
contact are today practically what they were in former ages. But this is not 
so today; a physical living together of differing groups and kinds of indi- 
viduals is possible today to a degree which was unthinkable one, two, and 
three centuries ago. Indeed when the bars between aristocrat and peasant 
were broken down, it did not mean that the aristocrats disappeared or that 
the peasants all became dukes; it simply meant that men lived and mingled 
together and rose and fell freely according to their individual desert, without 
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artificial prop or bars. A spiritual world took the place of the strait walls 
and ghettos of their former physical environment. So in the race problem 
in America, we may ask with regard to this question of incompatibility of 
whites and blacks: Just what degree of social compatibility is absolutely 
essential to group contact today? And in answering this question we must 
realize that not only does the modern world spell increased and increasing 
contact of groups and nations and races, but that indeed race or group 
segregation is impossible. 

This brings us to our third question, Is race separation practicable? 
People say very often with regard to the Negro that the Pilgrims of Eng- 
land found a place for liberty when they could not get it at home; why 
then does not the Negro do the same of his own motion and will? And then 
they explain it by a shrug and a reminder that one set of people were English 
and the others are Negroes. Flattering as this is to the sayers, yet this does 
not explain all. Today we have in the world growing race contact. The 
world is shrinking together; it is finding itself neighbor to itself in strange, 
almost magic degree. No one has done more for increasing this contact 
of the nations than we here in America. We not only brought Negroes 
here in defiance of law, right, and religion, but we have pounded masterfully, 
almost impudently, at the gates of China and Japan. Europe has insisted 
upon the opening of Africa. Now when the world suddenly appears open, 
with chance of access for all to all parts, we find ourselves standing amazed 
before a curious exemplification of the old adage, “What's sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander”! If the world can enter Asia, why cannot 
Asiatics enter the world? We could of course in case of a helpless nation 
like China chivalrously refuse to answer the question and bar out Chinese. 
But when it comes to a question of Japan and Japanese guns, the dilemma 
before the modern world is somewhat startling. Just so with the Philip- 
pines. Here is a group of colored folks half a world away, yet the United 
States is not content until it goes, annexes them, and rules them according 
to its own ideas. Now if these things are so, what chance is there for a 
new nation to establish itself, especially if it be a colored nation, on any 
spot in the world worth having? And is it going to be possible in the 
future for races to remain segregated or to escape contact or domination 
simply by retiring to themselves? Certainly it is not. Race segregation in the 
future is going to be impossible primarily because these races are needed 
more and more in the world’s economy. Mr. Stone has often expressed the 
cheerful hope that the Negro would be supplanted by the white man as 
worker in the South. But the thing does not happen. On the contrary 
there are today more Negroes working steadily and efficiently than ever 
before in the world’s history. The world is beginning to work for the 
world. This work is necessary. A new standard of national efficiency is 
coming. And that efficiency is marked by the way in which a great modern 
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advanced nation can be neighborly to the rest of the world. It is the 
counterpart to the sort of rivalry for the world-empire that went on when 
France and England made a hundred years’ struggle for empire in America 
and India. And while we in America may sneer at neighbors, who are 
neither as rich or impudent or lucky as we, we can also, if we will, remark 
that the English again are learning certain things in advance of the rest of 
the world. They are learning how to get on in peace and amity with 
colored races; how to treat them as men and gain their friendship and gain 
the results of their work and skill and brain. And if the United States 
expects to take her place among the new nations beside England and France, 
the nations which first are going to solve this problem of race contact, then 
certainly she has got right here in her own land to find out how to live in 
peace and prosperity with her own black citizens. If she does that, she will 
gain an advantage over the rest of the world in the development of the 
earth which will be simply inestimable in the new commerce and in the new 
humanity. If she does not, she will always have in her contact with the rest 
of the world not only the absolute dislike and distrust of the darker two 
thirds, but a tremendous moral handicap such as she met when she asked 
Russia to stop her atrocities and it was answered with perfect truth that 
they did not compare with the barbarities committed right here in the land 
of the free. We may therefore justly conclude, first, that the Negro is not 
going to submit any longer than he must to the present serfdom and the 
disgraceful and humiliating discrimination; secondly, that while we do not 
know as much of race differences as we may know if we study this problem as 
we ought, we certainly do know that the chances are that most men in this 
world can be civilized, and that the world of races just as the world of 
individuals does not consist of a few aristocrats and chosen people and a 
mass of dark serfs and slaves. And that thirdly, any dream of separating 
the races in America or of separating the races of the world is at present 
not only impracticable but is against the whole trend of the age, and that 
what we ought to do in America is to seek to bind the races together rather 
than to accentuate differences. No part of the world could play a greater 
role in the future moral development of the world than the South, if it 
would. And while today there are few signs that the South realizes this, 
yet may we not hope that this will be the case before another generation 
passes? Finally, rhetoric like that quoted by Mr. Stone is not in itself of 
particular importance, except when it encourages those Philistines who really 
believe that Anglo-Saxons owe their pre-eminence in some lines to lynch- 
ing, lying, and slavery, and the studied insult of their helpless neighbors. 
God save us from such social philosophy! 


Response BY Mr. Atrrep H. STONE 
I had not expected to say anything in conclusion, until the reading of 


Professor Bassett’s paper. All the other papers agree substantially with my 
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fundamental propositions. Only Professor Bassett takes issue with me as 
to the normal Anglo-Saxon attitude toward the negro. He cites certain 
North Carolina instances to sustain his contention. Here he falls into a 
very common error. The relations of which he speaks are characteristic of 
many communities in which the number of negroes is small as compared 
with the white population, combined with a certain primitive social state. 
To the student of race relations there is nothing novel in these North Caro- 
lina cases. I could duplicate them in Louisville, Richmond, New Orleans— 
in fact, in almost any southern community in early days. As contrasted with 
later and present conditions, they simply represent the difference between a 
simple and a complex state. 

With the increase of population, black and white, and the increased 
points of contact, there came increased possibilities for friction. Under the 
constitution of 1790, the state of Pennsylvania did not discriminate against 
negroes in regard to the suffrage. With the increase of the negro popu- 
lation of the state there developed open manifestations of an antipathy which 
had hitherto been latent, and then followed discrimination and opposition. 
By 1829 or 1830 the sentiment against negro suffrage was such that the 
privilege of voting was specifically restricted to white men in the new 
constitution adopted about that time. The history of negro suffrage in 
North Carolina runs parallel to that in Pennsylvania. The same may be 
said of New York, Connecticut, and other states, and likewise of Cape 
Colony in South Africa. They all illustrate the force and effect of numbers. 
And this matter of numerical differences, plus the other reasons which I 
mention as fundamental, tells the story of differences of racial attitude 
between different sections of the country, as well as between conditions in 
the same state or section at different periods. We have but to look at 
Kansas and see how the increase of negro population, with the normal 
increase of friction, has compelled the adoption of separate schools for the 
races in Kansas City, and led to their recommendation for other places in 
the state. 

The suggestion that the Englishman in colonies which contain a large 
negro population has not the same general attitude toward certain social 
relations would be news to the white inhabitants of British South Africa. 
They raised almost as big a row when Khama was entertained by the Duke 
of Westminster in London as their southern cousins did when Booker T. 
Washington was entertained by Mr. Roosevelt in Washington. The occa- 
sional official social functions in Jamaica stand on a wholly different foot- 
ing. They also raise another question—one which we have not time to dis- 
cuss here—that of the recognition in Jamaica of the mulatto as a distinct 
element in the population, on a different basis, in many respects, from the 
negro. 

But I have no quarrel with those who differ from my views. I usually 
avoid discussing the future. My life work is trying to learn something 
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about the past and the present—and endeavoring correctly to interpret what 
I learn. As I look at the history of race relations the world over, it seems 
to me almost utopian for us to flatter ourselves that we can escape continued 
race friction in the United States. That is, of course, if we are measuring 
the future by historical rather than geological periods. 

Something has been suggested as to the rights and wrongs involved in 
the situation, and about what might be if only men would be just and honest, 
and so forth. My only reply is that I did not come here to discuss ethical 
questions. I am just now concerned only with the hard, stern, inexorable 
facts in the case. 


OW 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
IX 
MUNICIPAL PENSION SYSTEMS AND PENSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
The University of Chicago 


It is in the field of social care for firemen, policemen, and 
teachers of public schools that Americans are preparing their 
own minds most directly for industrial insurance, and it is there 
they are working out methods and constructing administrative 
machinery which will be models for the system of compulsory 
insurance of workingmen which seems almost at the door. The 
firemen and policemen are exposed to perils which make their 
appeal to the popular imagination, although loss of limb and life 
may be actually no greater than in several important industries. 
The servants of the public are constantly before the eyes of citi- 
zens, their exploits are heralded by the newspapers, and their 
deaths are made known to the world. Something of the glory 
of soldiers surrounds their activities in defense of property and 
life. Formerly the injured firemen and policemen, or the 
families of those killed in the course of duty, were aided chiefly 
by charity balls for which tickets were peddled by policemen 
from door to door, and this up to very recent times. This 
method was annoying to the public and humiliating to municipal 
employees, and it seriously interfered at times with their regular 
duties. 

Then came the voluntary associations of firemen and of 
policemen, with their monthly dues and benefits at death. But 
this method was also inadequate, uncertain, and unreliable. 
Within recent years a regular system of municipal insurance has 
been legally established in several cities of the United States, and 
methods are gradually improved and developed. We find record 
of a law of New York enacted in 1871 providing for pensions 
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of firemen, and in 1878 the policemen were similarly protected. 
The systems of various cities are by no means equally complete. 
In some places only retired and disabled officers are pensioned, 
while elsewhere widows, orphans, and dependent parents are 
aided. 

The motives which have been effective in establishing these 
systems are worthy of note, for their significance extends far 
beyond their present sphere of action. First of all it is felt to be 
shameful to permit the family of a man who died in the effort 
to protect life and goods to live in want and misery; the feeling 
which established veterans’ pension funds is alive in these organi- 
zations. Furthermore, the failure of the unaided efforts of the 
officers in their mutual benefit associations showed the necessity 
for a larger measure of municipal direction and public assistance. 
Then it became clear that the pension funds enable faithful men 
to give their undivided attention to the service of the public with- 
out distraction of schemes to make money for old-age support in 
addition to the work of each day. Pensions for disability and 
old age tend to make the officer more faithful, careful, sober, 
steady, and to retain him in the service of the city. The hope of 
a pension at the end of a long period prevents frequent changes 
in the force, since men are not apt to desert an employment after 
a time and thereby lose their claim on support in the time of 
old age. 

A somewhat detailed description of the Chicago system may 
serve to illustrate the tendency in our cities, and to afford a more 
definite and adequate conception of other kindred schemes. 

The police fund is controlled according to a state law (Hurd, 
Illinois Statutes, 1903, pp. 364-68). The law of April 29, 1887, 
is the basis. There are several sources of income mentioned in 
the law: (1) three-fourths of all moneys received for taxes or 
for licenses on dogs; (2) three per cent. of licenses of saloons 
and wholesale liquor dealers; (3) moneys paid for special ser- 
vices of policemen; (4) one per cent. of the monthly pension of 
each pensioned policeman; (5) fines imposed on policemen as a 
disciplinary measure; (6) the proceeds of sale of lost or stolen 
property unclaimed; (7) one-quarter of the money for licenses 
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from pawnbrokers, second-hand dealers, and junk stores; (8) 
fees and fines for carrying concealed weapons; (9) one-half of 
costs collected for violating city ordinances; (10) rewards given 
to policemen, unless exception is made by chief of police; (11) 
one per cent. of monthly salary deducted from payroll; (12) 
three per cent. of all licenses not already mentioned up to $25,000 
per annum (law amended, 1903). 

After the fiftieth year of age and the twentieth year of ser- 
vice the policeman is entitled to a pension of 50 per cent. of his 
former annual salary, but not more than $900 nor less than $600. 
In case of his death the widow receives the pension until her 
remarriage and the children until they are 16 years old. If the 
policeman is disabled in service he receives a pension. The 
figures for 1906 show the following results: Officers who have 
retired after a service of 20 years, 136; widows of officers who 
had served 20 years, 44; beneficiaries on account of disablement 
in service, 26; widows of officers who died in the service, 86; 
widows of officers who died after service of IO years, 157; 
guardians of minor children, 14; total number of beneficiaries, 
463. The monthly payroll of the fund calls for $22,000. The 
monthly income is $23,000. This apparently indicates an accumu- 
lation in the general fund; but in fact the number of pensioners 
increases faster than the income. It was the intention of the 
founders of the fund to set aside out of the surplus a fund for 
investment of $300,000, but the revenues have not made it possible 
to realize this hope. In order to spur the members of the corps 
to faithful activity in defense of the public a notice was issued to 
the officers which called their attention to the fact that according 
to the law their pension fund would be augmented by fees and 
fines collected by them. The tendency of course is to keep the 
policemen alert and active in discovering and arresting violators 
of city ordinancs and state laws. No record enables us to say 
how much this salutary influence is weakened by direct bribes 
paid into the hands of officers to induce them to relax their vigi- 
lance. The administration of the fund rests with a board com- 
posed of 5 persons; of whom 3 are chosen by the mayor and 2 
are elected by the officers themselves. 
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The firemen’s fund of Chicago is based on the same prin- 
ciples as those of the policemen’s fund. The law of Illinois in 
accordance with which the fund is governed (Hurd, Illinois 
Statutes, 1903, p. 368) provides that the fund shall be fed from 
various specified sources: One per cent. of license fees; not to 
exceed I per cent. of the salary of members, to be deducted 
monthly from payroll; all rewards, fees, gifts, and emoluments 
paid for extraordinary services, unless specially granted to the 
member by the board; fines and penalties imposed on members 
of the department ; gifts and legacies, if any; interest on invested 
funds up to $200,000; up to 2 per cent. of gross receipts of for- 
eign fire-insurance companies, that is, companies not chartered in 
Illinois. The board of trustees of the Firemen’s Pension Fund 
is composed of the treasurer, clerk, attorney, marshal, or chief 
officer of the fire department, and the comptroller of the city. 
This board has power to administer the fund and to decide all 
questions as to applications for benefits without appeal. The 
board reports to the municipal council. During the year 1905-6 
the total number of pensioners was 449; the monthly income of 
the fund, $9,500; monthly pensions paid, $11,000; amount accu- 
mulated toward permanent fund, $151,000. All claims are paid 
in full. The income did not meet all needs and the permanent 
fund has been drawn upon to prevent deficits. But plans have 
been made for doubling the fees taken from foreign insurance 
companies. The fund is not large enough to retire some of the 
older men who ought to be retired. The rates of benefits at 
retirement are: for disability, monthly one-half of the former 
salary; the widow of a member who dies in the service receives, 
so long as she remains unmarried, $30 monthly; the guardian of 
minor offspring, $6 for each child up to 16 years of age; in all 
not exceeding one-half the monthly salary. After 22 years of 
service a member who is 50 years of age may be retired with a 
pension of one-half his monthly salary; light duties may be 
assigned to those who are able to work, if emergencies exist; 
after decease his widow until her marriage and his young children 
have the pension. By an ordinance of the City of Chicago a 
member of the fire department who is disabled may receive his 
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full salary for 12 months. This is true also of policemen, but 
the pension is not paid during this period. 

The fund of the fire-insurance patrolmen, employees of the 
board of underwriters, is interesting. It is administered by a 
board of trustees. The income is derived from an assessment of 
I per cent. of the salary deducted monthly from payroll; up to 
2 per cent. of funds devoted to support of fire-insurance patrol 
by the insurance companies; all rewards, fees, gifts on account 
of extraordinary services (unless specially granted by board) ; 
and interest on any fund accumulated. The benefits assured are: 
disability, retirement pension of one-half the salary; in case of 
death, the widow of a member receives, until she is remarried, 
$30 a month, the children receiving $6 each up to the sixteenth 
year of age; in all not more than one-half the salary. If the 
expenditures outrun the income the benefits are proportionately 
scaled down. In case of retirement after the fiftieth year of age 
and the twenty-second year of service the pension is one-half the 
salary. These pensions cannot be attached for debts. At the 
time of the report (1905-6) the number of fire-insurance patrol 
companies in Chicago was 8; the pensioners, 9 (one widow, one 
disabled man, and 6 children) ; monthly payments, $139.16. The 
cost of operating the department is $130,000 per year, of which 
2 per cent. goes to the fund. The permanent fund is $100,000. 

Here we have a private corporation which has been granted 
by state law the right to assess the salaries of its employees 1 
per cent. and to create a fund to which the fire-insurance com- 
panies contribute about I per cent. of premiums collected. This 
is apparently compulsory insurance and covers accident, sick- 
ness, invalidism, old age, and pensions to widows and orphans. 
This fund raises very interesting questions about the constitu- 
tionality of such a law, the right of injured employees to sue 
under the employers’ liability law, and the cost of premiums of 
such insurance.’ 
* The legislature of Illinois (Acts of 1905, pp. 96, 100) modified and extended 


the provisions of former laws in an act to provide pension funds for municipal 
employees and an amendment to the firemen’s pension fund. 
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PENSIONS FOR PUBLIC-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


It seems desirable to treat this subject briefly in connection 
with industrial insurance because it is a system in which the 
principle of public care of low-paid employees is involved ; because 
the teachers of American cities are in close contact with the 
population of wage-earners; and because the methods worked 
out promise to help develop similar provisions for workingmen.? 
The need of provision by pensions for invalidism and old age 
has long been keenly felt among those who desire to make teach- 
ing a life-profession. The salaries are painfully inadequate to 
cover the cost of such provision. Numerous and _ pathetic 
attempts have been made by teachers themselves to organize 
insurance, and the entire subject has been carefully investigated 
by a committee of the National Education Association. 

In the year 1900 there were in the United States 446,133 
teachers (118,519 male, 327,614 female). In each state and 
territory the ratio of teachers to the total population of persons 
between 5 and 24 years of age has increased. In continental 
United States 26.6 per cent. of the teachers are males and 73.4 
per cent. are females. The percentage of male teachers is 
decreasing and that of female teachers is increasing. In the 
cities with over 25,000 inhabitants of every main division of 
the Union about 80 per cent. are women; in the country the 
percentage of women teachers varies from 59.5 in the south 
central division to 77.2 in the North Atlantic division. The 
median age of teachers has increased (Bulletin 23, Census Sta- 
tistics of Teachers, by W. F. Willcox). 

The exhibit of salary schedules will show the need of pen- 
sions. The ordinary teacher belongs economically to the so- 
called “proletarians,’ and the recent organizations of trade 
unions of teachers in affiliation with the American Federation of 
Labor are indications that many of the urban teachers share 
thoroughly the “class consciousness” of the wage-earner. The 


? Report of Committee on Salaries, Tenure, and Pensions, of National Edu- 
cational Association, 1905; W. F. Willcox, Bulletin 23, Census Statistics of 
Teachers, Bureau of the Census, 1905; Report of Commissioner of Education, 
1902, Pp. 712; 1903, P. 2449. 
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report of the National Education Association on salaries and 
tenure says: 


On the basis of fifty weeks of work during the year the earnings of the 
laborers would in nearly every city exceed those of the lowest paid ele- 
mentary teachers. The wages of laborers here given represent, it should be 
remembered, the earnings of the commonest untrained labor, while in 
scarcely any city of importance can a man or women secure a position as 
teacher without some previous experience or special preparation (Report, pp. 


146, 147). 


The minimum yearly salaries of teachers in elementary 
schools ranged from $216 (Burlington, Vt.) to $552 (Boston) 
and $600 in San Francisco, where cost of living is high. As 
illustrations of annual salaries in typical ungraded rural schools 
we may cite: in Minnesota the range is from $320 to $450 for 
men and $200 to $450 for women; in Iowa $180 to $300 for 
men and $143 to $360 for women. 

Naturally the tendency under these conditions is to keep men 
out of the teaching profession and give over the schools to young 
and relatively inexperienced girls. There is no outlook for old 
age in the work of public-school teachers. In cities of 8,000 or 
over in 1904, 50 per cent. of all the male teachers had been 
engaged in teaching less than 13 years, while of the female 
teachers 53 per cent. are found to have been in the profession 
less than 10 years; for all the teachers in these 333 cities con- 
sidered together 51.7 per cent. had taught less than 10 years; 10 
per cent. of the men and 4.5 per cent. of women had taught 30 
years or over. 

The report of the National Education Association on salaries 
makes a distinction between a pension system in the proper sense . 
and various schemes of mutual aid, including retirement funds 
and old-age stipends, maintained primarily by teachers them- 
selves and at their own expense. The public authorities have 
hardly made a beginning in the recognition of a state duty to 
care for outworn teachers, and the service suffers in many ways : 
from this neglect. Here and there we mark the beginnings of ' 
better things. In the year 1905 Mr. Andrew Carnegie showed 
his appreciation of the situation by establishing his great fund 
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of $10,000,000 for pensioning college professors. Recently this 
fund has been vastly increased and its benefits extended 
to professors in state universities. Already the bene- 
ficial influence of this great gift is felt in higher education. 
It marks the way for future development in elementary and 
secondary education. The need for accident insurance is not 
much felt among teachers; the chief need is provision for illness, 
invalidism, and old age. Sickness insurance may easily be pro- 
vided through mutual benefit associations, but old-age pensions 
require more solid foundations and larger funds carefully 
guarded. 

The most direct and primitive method of providing benefits 
is through a voluntary association of the teachers themselves, 
without invoking authority or subsidy from the public. Thus we 
find mutual benefit associations, for temporary aid only, in 
Baltimore, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, San Fran- 
cisco, and St. Paul. These call for $1 to $2 initiation fee and 
$1 to $5 annual dues. Special assessments are sometimes made. 
Benefits in sickness range from 50 cents a day to $10 a week; at 
death funeral expenses only are paid in some instances, and in 
others a sum equal to $1 from each member of the association. 

Associations for annuity, or retirement fund only, are found 
in New York, Boston, and Baltimore, and there is an annuity 
guild in Massachusetts. The initiation fees are $3 and $5. The 
annual dues are I to 1% per cent. of the salary up to $18 or 
$20. The annuity is from 60 per cent. of salary to $600 a year. 
The period of service required before pension is enjoyed ranges 
from 2 to 5 years with disability, or 35 to 40 years without 
disability. 

Associations for both temporary aid and annuity exist in 
Hamilton County, Ohio (Cincinnati), Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 
and the District of Coiumbia. The initiation fees are from 
$1 to $10; annual dues from $5 to $40. The annuities vary 
from $5 a week to $600 a year, and $100 for funeral expenses 
are paid. The temporary aid during illness varies from $5 to 
$6 per week. The time of service required before enjoyment of 
annuity is 2 to 5 years with disability, or 35 to 40 without dis- 
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ability. In Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, the teachers maintain a 
voluntary pension or annuity fund, but receive no assistance 
from the board. A somewhat similar arrangement is reported 
from Norwich, Connecticut. Philadelphia has a charity fund, 
known as the Elkins fund, of $1,000,000 which provides for 
superannuated and indigent teachers. The report of the National 
Education Association marks a natural tendency to abandon or 
merge the voluntary schemes where the stronger and more reli- 
able legal measures gain a footing. 

The necessity for having a legal basis for pension funds found 
expression in plans for requiring teachers to permit the deduc- 
tion of a part of their salary for the maintenance of the fund 
Such a law was passed in Ohio, but it was resisted by teachers 
of Toledo and failed in a test case before the supreme court of 
the state. The supreme court of Minnesota annulled a similar 
law which was made for the city of Minneapolis. Perhaps these 
schemes ought to be defeated since they do not rest on any well- 
defined public policy of care for teachers at public expense, but 
merely impose the burden on the teachers themselves who need 
all their salaries for immediate use, and whose brief tenure does 
not warrant sacrifices for those who continue in the services. 

The teachers who were anxious to establish pension funds 
have sought to avoid the constitutional objections which annulled 
the Ohio and Minnesota laws by creating a fund out of volun- 
tary contributions supplemented by fines, donations, and other 
uncertain and irregular sources of income. Laws authorizing 
such a plan for all cities and counties of the state now exist in 
New Jersey, Ohio, and California; and applying to cities of 
100,000 inhabitants or more, in Illinois. The Illinois law has 
recently been improved for it has long been regarded as very 
unsatisfactory. There is a law in Massachusetts which applies to 
Boston, in Rhode Island applying to Providence; and in New 
York and Michigan limited in action to certain cities. 

Another stage of development is marked by state laws which 
provide state funds to be administered by local or state organs. 
The Maryland law of 1902 is a type of advanced action by a 
commonwealth : 
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Whenever any person in this state has taught in any of the public or 
normal schools thereof twenty-five years, and has reached the age of sixty 
years, and his or her record as such teacher has been without reproach, and 
by reason of physical or mental disability or infirmity is unable to teach 
longer, the said teacher may lay his or her case before the State Board of 
Education, and the said board shall proceed to consider the same, and if the 
facts are found as above stated, the said teacher shall be placed upon a list, 
a record of which shall be kept by said board, to be known as the “teachers’ 
retired list,” and the names upon said “teachers’ retired list” shall 
be regularly certified by said board to the comptroller of the 
treasury of this state, and every person so placed upon the said retired 
list shall be entitled to receive a pension from this state of $200 per annum, 
to be paid quarterly by the treasurer of this state upon the warrant of the 
comptroller. 


It is interesting to notice that in this first distinct pension 
system for teachers a state board acquires an administrative 
function and power; and that the state acts independently of 
local bodies, such as cities and towns. This method alone gives 
promise that all will be treated impartially and that local indiffer- 
ence and incompetence will not defeat the righteous purpose of 
the law. We find here a valuable suggestion for the way in 
which the state must go about establishing an effective plan of 
industrial insurance. 

We may here examine the systems of three cities which seem 
to have developed most thoroughly a system of pensions, New 
York, Detroit, and San Francisco. The systems of Chicago, 
Boston, Charleston, and Jersey City are supported merely by 
deductions from salaries, with supplementary gifts from unre- 
liable sources. The Poughkeepsie plan provides that 2 per cent. 
of the salaries shall be turned into the pension fund, while sums 
deducted for absence from duty, donations, and legacies are 
auxiliary sources. The law for this scheme was passed in 1902. 
In the city of Greater New York the retirement fund is fed from 
money forfeited or withheld for absence from duty, money 
received from gifts and bequests, 5 per cent. of all excise money 
or fees from licenses granted to sell strong liquors. The annuity 
is one-half the salary at the date of retirement, provided it does 
not exceed $1,000 in the case of a teacher or $1,500 in the case 
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of a principal or superintendent ; nor shall any pension fall below 
$600. 

In the city of Detroit the fund is supported from gifts and 
legacies; from money appropriated by the board of education or 
raised by act of the common council and board of estimates; 
tuition fees of non-resident pupils; interest on daily balances of 
moneys appropriated for teachers’ salaries; moneys which the 
trustees of the retirement fund may transfer from the general 
fund. The general fund consists of deductions from salaries of 
teachers, not less than I per cent. nor more than 3 per cent. ; no 
deduction is made on a basis of more than $1,000; income from 
interest of general fund; all moneys deducted from teachers’ 
salaries for absence or for any cause; all moneys intended for 
the retirement fund and not left specifically to the permanent 
fund. The board of trustees consists of the president of the 
board of education, the president pro tempore of the board of 
education, the chairman of the committee on teachers and schools 
of the board of education; the superintendent of city schools, and 
three teachers in the city schools elected from contributors to the 
retirement fund by ballot, as the board of trustees shal! pre- 
scribe, for a term of three years, one teacher being elected each 
year. The rate of deduction from salaries is determined by the 
board of education on advice of the trustees of the fund. When 
the permanent fund has reached $100,000 no additions shall be 
made to it from salaries, except by a two-thirds vote of the board 
of education. The term of service required before a pension 
can be drawn is 30 years, of which 20 years must be in Detroit, 
or 25 years in the schools of Detroit. Teachers incapacitated for 
duty, having taught 20 years, of which 10 have been passed in 
Detroit, may be retired by a two-thirds vote of the board of 
trustees. Teachers who resign or are removed for cause, may 
apply after three months for such portion of money contributed 
by them as the trustees shall direct, not to exceed one-half of 
their contributions. Annuities are not to exceed $250. Current 
expenses of the board of trustees are paid from a maintenance 
fund of the board of education. 

The sources of the fund in San Francisco are: assessments 
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of $12 per year deducted from the salaries of day teachers and 
$6 per year from the salaries of evening-school teachers receiv- 
ing less than $50 per month; gifts and legacies, and not less than 
one-half the sums forfeited by absence from duty. The perma- 
nent fund is composed of 25 per cent. of all moneys from these 
sources to the amount of $50,000 and of all gifts specifically 
bequeathed. The fund is administered by a commission consist- 
ing of the mayor, the superintendent of schools, and the county 
treasurer who reports biennially to the supervisors. The retire- 
ment committee consists of five teachers, one at least from pri- 
mary, and one from grammar schools, elected for 3 years. The 
term of service is 30 years, with 30 years’ assessments. The 
annuity is $50 per month. A proportionate annuity is paid to 
incapacitated teachers who have been contributors for at least 
five years. The annuity is suspended on return to public-school 
teaching, or when incapacity ceases, and if the person pensioned 
has received a sum which has reimbursed for former contribu- 
tions. There is a provision for paying pro rata. Necessary 
expenses are paid from the funds.* 

The law of Massachusetts applying to Boston was passed in 
1900 and is compulsory for all teachers who enter service after 
the enactment of the law or who voluntarily come under its pro- 
visions. The fund is maintained from gifts and legacies and 
from sums set apart by the trustees for the permanent fund; 
there is also the general fund made up of gifts and legacies not 
specifically assigned to the permanent fund, amounts retained 
from salaries, and the interest on the permanent fund. The city 
treasurer pays annuities on order of the board of trustees in 
monthly payments. Ordinarily the annuitant must have taught 
30 years of which 10 years must be in Boston. The board may 
allow aid to a disabled teacher who has served 2 years in Boston. 
A teacher who retires from the service may receive one-half of 
total previous payments to the fund. 

The Ohio law, passed in May, 1902, extends the benefits of 
a permissive system to all school districts of the state ; the authori- 
ties of each school district are granted the right to create a fund 


* Report on Salaries, etc., p. 183. 
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and retire teachers, but the act does not make it mandatory. The 
income is derived from payments by teachers of $2 per month, 
or $20 a year, deducted from the salaries of those teachers who 
have declared a desire to become contributors and subsequently 
beneficiaries of the fund. The school authorities may retire a 
teacher from service on account of mental or physical disability 
and apply the pension provisions after 20 years of service, pro- 
vided that three-fifths of that time have been spent in the service 
of the district or county and two-fifths in other parts of the state 
or elsewhere. The term teacher includes principals and super- 
visory officers. The right to retire voluntarily and draw pensions 
is accorded to men and women alike after they have taught 30 
years. The amount paid is $10 a year for every year served, but 
is in no case over $500 a year. Both interest and principal may 
be drawn upon to pay pensions. Certificates are given teachers 
each month showing what amount has been withheld from their 
salaries. In case a teacher resigns and retires from the pro- 
fession she may claim one-half of the sum she has paid into the 
fund during her service in the school. The new school code of 
Ohio, passed April 25, 1904, contains the following clause: 

Any board which has created, or shall hereafter create, a teachers’ pen- 
sion fund, shall pay into such fund all deductions, fines, penalties, and assess- 
ments made against teachers and other employees of the board. Such board 


may also pay to such pension fund, out of the contingent fund, not to exceed 
2 per cent. of the amount raised by the board from taxation. 


The next logical step will be to make the law mandatory, 
applicable to all teachers in all districts, make the system a state 
system rather than local, and contribute a more liberal sum from 
general taxation. But this will take time. 

The state of New Jersey, in Article 27 of its school law, pro- 
vides for the retirement of teachers. A board of trustees admin- 
isters the fund and pays annuities according to the terms of the 
law. Any teacher may be retired on pension after 20 years of 
service, in case of disability, receiving one-half the average salary 
for the five years before retirement. The minimum annuity is 
$250 and the maximum $600. No teacher can be retired under 
these legal provisions unless he or she shall have first paid into 
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the fund such sum as shall make his or her total payments into 
said fund equal to at least 20 per cent. of his or her average 
annual salary for the five years immediately preceding the time of 
retirement. The fund is maintained by deductions from salaries, 
I per cent. of annuities, gifts, and legacies, interest on invest- 
ments of the funds. 

In 1895 a law was enacted in California (amended in 1897 
and in Ig01) to create a public-school teachers’ annuity and 
retirement fund in the cities and counties of the state. Teachers 
become contributors and beneficiaries by signing a contract and 
paying dues. The benefits accrue to members who have served 
30 years in the schools of the state. The tendency of a system 
of pensions and sickness insurance is to lengthen the period of 
service, and thus to increase the number of teachers who have a 
strong professional spirit and who have time to give the com- 
munity the advantage of long experience. At the same time it 
is easier to remove from the service without inhumanity those 
who are too old and feeble to be efficient. But such pensions 
ought not to be paid out of the meager salaries even now too low; 
they should be supported from taxation, only those receiving over 
$1,000 being required to contribute and having higher rates of 
pensions on this account.* 


* Tables with notes will be published in the next number of this Journal.—Ep., 


REVIEWS 


The Negro Races: A Sociological Study. By Jerome Down. 
Vol. I. New York: Macmillan, 1907. Pp. xxiii+ 493. 
$2.50. 

This is a work to be commended. First, it emphasizes that the 
study of the Negro problem should begin in Africa, where the 
forces of the natural environment which have made the Negro 
what he is are to be seen clearly in operation. Secondly, the work, 
of which this is but the first volume, intends when completed to 
present a survey of the social life of the different races of man- 
kind, and of the sociological forces which have shaped their 
domestic, economic, political, religious, and cultural evolution. No 
other work of similar scope and purpose is known to the writer 
of this review except possibly Featherman’s Social History of the 
Races of Mankind, which is now out of print, and is a work of 
many deficiencies. Every sociologist will wish Professor Dowd 
success in his ambitious project, however zealous he may be in 
offering suggestions to the author for its improvement in certain 
details. 

The present volume deals with (1) the African Negritos, includ- 
ing in that term the Bushmen and Hottentots as well as the Pyg- 
mies ; (2) the Nigritians, or peoples of the West, Central, and East 
Sudan, and (3) the Fellatatis, a people of mixed Berber and Negro 
stock found scattered over the Sudan. Another volume will deal 
with the Gallas of East Africa and the Bantus of Equatorial and 
South Africa. Still other volumes will deal with the American 
Indians, the Mongolians, and various Caucasic peoples. 

Practically all of the present volume except the first sixty 
pages is occupied with the consideration of the Nigritians, or 
Negro peoples of the Sudan. As it was from these Sudanese, 
especially the West Sudanese, that the bulk of our slaves came, the 
volume is of especial interest to those studying the Negro problem 
in America. In effect, it carries back the study of the American 
Negro to his home-land in Africa. The author, who is a southern 
man, shows that the culture of the West Sudanese is by no means 
so low as many have represented it. Even the Negroes of the 
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Banana Zone (Gold Coast and Slave Coast) are not savages, but 
apparently long before the European came had reached the stage 
of barbarism with a knowledge of agriculture, weaving, and metal- 
working. Cannibalism was relatively rare, except in certain tribes, 
while slavery, polygymy, and despotic government were highly 
developed. As the author says, quoting Ratzel, “the remarkable 
thing about the Negro is his high economic status and low moral 
status.” The West African seems to have progressed up to a 
certain stage, and then to have been incapable of further progress, 
either because of inherent racial peculiarities or because of an 
unfavorable environment (the author seems undecided which). 
The author divides the Sudan region into four zones, the 
Banana Zone, the Millet Zone, the Cattle Zone, and the Camel 
Zone. He treats successively the economic life of the several 
zones, then the family life, then the political life, then the religious 
life, and so on. This method of treatment has obvious advantages 
in that it enables the author to bring together the facts concerning 
a single phase of the social life, say the family life, from the dif- 
ferent zones for comparison; but it has also disadvantages in that 
it leaves no clear idea in the mind of the reader of the total social 
life of different peoples, and disregards all boundaries of culture 
except those which economic and climatic conditions impose. 
Indeed, the chief criticism against the book from a sociological 
standpoint is that it makes the total social life depend too exclu- 
sively on economic conditions. The methods of production, espe- 
cially the methods of obtaining a food-supply, the author seems to 
argue, determine the social life generally. No economic determin- 
ist could wish for better illustration of his theory than that which 
Professor Dowd furnishes when he argues that the changes in the 
type of family life, government, and religion, as one advances 
from the equator toward the Sahara, are due chiefly, if not wholly, 
to the changes in the economic and climatic conditions. Yet the 
author specifically rejects economic determinism (p. 417) as a 
theory. 
Put more positively, the criticism amounts to this, that Pro- 
fessor Dowd neglects unduly racial and other factors not reducible 
to economic and climatic conditions. The reviewer’s brief study 
of the social life of the Sudan Negroes has led him to two con- 
clusions among others: first, that civilization is higher among the 
Negroes of mixed blood, other things being equal; second, that 
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Mohammedanism since the tenth century has been everywhere in 
the Sudan the greatest civilizing influence. The second of these 
factors the author almost entirely ignores, while the first he takes 
issue with. He says (p. 417): 

The author inclines to the opinion that too much stress generally is laid 
upon race mixture, and believes that modifications of races and peoples 
which are often attributed to intermixture are amply accounted for by the 
peculiarities of environment. 

Nevertheless, a few pages farther on (p. 420) he attributes the 
superiority of certain individual Negroes to race intermixture. If 
this argument holds for individuals, why will it not hold for peoples 
also? Moreover, he ignores or overlooks facts which are opposed 
to his theory of the all-powerful influence of the economic environ- 
ment. The Felups, for example, a relatively pure-blood Negro 
people living in the Millet Zone, have quite as low a culture as any 
of the Negroes of the Banana Zone. Again, the Mangbuttus and 
Zandehs, peoples of mixed blood living in the Banana Zone, have 
a relatively high culture. Facts like the above might be multi- 
plied. I am not denying the powerful influence of the economic 
environment; but it seems to me that Professor Dowd has stressed 
that influence too much, and minimized altogether too greatly the 
influence of inherent racial traits and spiritual factors like religion. 

Other minor criticisms of the work are that Professor Dowd 
in explaining racial traits too often attributes them to the direct 
influence of the environment rather than to the indirect influence 
of selection. Natural selection is, indeed, made very little use of 
throughout the book in explaining psychical traits or social institu- 
tions. Often the author comes dangerously near to indorsing the 
exploded use-theory of racial development, as, for example, when 
he quotes, without disapproval, the idea that the flat-footedness of 
the Negro is due to carrying heavy loads on his head (p. 85). 
Sometimes personal bias is shown in the opinions expressed, as, for 
example, when the author says, “Even if the white race should 
never be able to populate this zone [the banana region], the blacks 
will gradually die out’—-a speculation for which facts as yet 
offer no support. Finally, though the work shows evidence of the 
widest reading and the list of sources given is a long one, one 
misses certain familiar authorities. Of Letourneau’s numerous 
works, for example, only one is cited, the English translation of 
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his Sociology, though Letourneau covers in one way or another all 
the problems with which Professor Dowd deals. 

On the whole, however, the work is deserving of high praise. 
The criticisms just made are not sufficient to detract from the real 
value of the work. If Professor Dowd succeeds in keeping the 
other volumes up to the high standard of the first, the complete 
work will be one of great value to every serious student 


of sociology. 
A. ELLwoop 


Tue UNIversiIty oF Missouri 


Social Aspects of Religious Institutions. By Epwin L. Earp, 
Professor of Sociology, Syracuse University. New York: 


Eaton and Main, 1908. 

This little volume was prepared as a syllabus for the studies of 
theological students in a department of thought not familiar in 
divinity schools. It was natural that a wide territory should be 
covered, as religion touches all forms of life. From the technical 
standpoint no one subject could be exhaustively treated in such a 
plan, but the young minister is brought into sight of numerous 
problems and stimulated to follow them under the guidance of 


specialists. 
C. R. HENDERSON 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


A Challenge to Socialism. II. On Social Justice and Evolution.—The 
socialists have committed a fundamental error in supposing that the evolution 
of human society and civilization embracing the most diverse factors can be 
narrowed down to a purely economic and industrial evolution, and this only as 
pertaining to the great mass of manual laborers and artisans. Man is a being 
with an ideal and he adapts himself to this in conformity with the pressure of 
his various environment. Socialism ignores the gradualness of this evolution. 
Social justice must grow out of the entire complex of the relations in which 
men stand to each other and to the functions they perform; it cannot be stamped 
upon from the outside. Its elements are power, authority, custom, and prestige, 
and the ideal of right. We must get away from the Rousseauan dictum that all 
men are equal. 

Besides, as a mere strategic move, the socialists have, as object in narrowing 
human evolution down to the merely industrial, the insistence that, since the 
workers produced all surplus values, they should also be the rulers and displace 
the statesmen, inventors, scientists, captains of industry, etc. But as a matter 
of fact, even admitting this narrow interpretation of human evolution, the great 
social and economic advances from serfdom were mainly accomplished by men 
outside the ranks for the ranks in pursuit of an ideal. The socialists attack the 
family because it lies in the way of abolishing the gradualness of human evolution. 
One plan is to do away with individual families and to make the race over into 
a series of generations or great families whose members shall bear the artificial 
stamp of political and industrial equality, other interests being ignored. The 
church tried this assumption of equality and found it failed, because conflict 
is necessary to life and to the formation of an ideal. Justice has meaning only 
in connection with inequality. Another scheme of theirs is an attempt at a 
strictly scientific economic doctrine based on equal reward for “average labor 
time.” The result of this, if carried out, would be to put a premium upon doing 
things in the longest time and slowest way, rather than to invent improved 
methods for doing things better and more rapidly. It leaves out of consideration 
exceptional ability and knowledge, to which it offers no incentive. 

Socialist agitation has reached the present high stage because of conditions of 
unemployment. This, however, is not due to capitalism but to the Rousseauan 
and Smithican doctrines of laissez faire—J. B. Crozier, Fortnightly Review, 
April, 1908. L. L. B. 


Social Justice and Evolution.—[Reply to Dr. Crozier’s article.] Dr. 
Crozier unfortunately confines himself to a consideration of pioneer socialism 
which was often hasty and immature. Present-day socialism is not per- 
fected but represents an efficient progression. Dr. Crozier is utterly wrong in 
claiming that socialists urge the industrial question as the one problem of human 
evolution. They merely say it is the fundamental factor, Further, his own 
theory of human evolution—modification under pressure from a changing environ- 
ment—is identically that of socialism. This modification demands industrial 
and social reorganization and this reorganization must be socialism. The 
industrial revolution added a third class, the capitalist, to the lauded and laud- 
less classes. Despite the individualistic theories of the economics of the time, 
the workers immediately began a successful and many-sided agitation for suffrage 
rights, with a view to getting a more equitable distribution of wealth and 
opportunity, and a larger measure of social justice. 

The general tendency of ameliorative legislation and government during 
the present economic era has been toward socialism; the chief work of law and 
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government during the last half-century has been to adjust the relations between 
classes, and in the interests and welfare of the general mass. The private own- 
ership of the means of production, including land, is not in harmony with the 
co-operative working of the instruments of production, and it is to this fact 
socialists attribute the injustice and evils of our social order. Since the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century all have sought, through legislation and adminis- 
tration, for social justice by restricting individual freedom to own and use 
private property. The righteous revolt of the oppressed against the social justice 
of the time has in all ages been the most potent factor in human evolution. With 
the coming of the workingmen into politics, the same thing is happening—a 
demand for the removal of the social injustice which oppresses them, and when 
the political enfranchisement of the people is complete, the political democracy 
will establish an equal standard of social justice throughout socialism. The con- 
tention that most of the economic and social advantages of the “herd” have been 
conferred from above is not supported by history. Nor does modern socialism 
wish to dispense with statesmen, scientists, and inventors; but it does maintain 
there is no distinction in original ability between the classes. Social advantages 
are the result of economic advantages. Socialism, therefore, aims at the estab- 
lishment of equality of opportunity (not equality of individuals) which must be 
founded upon economic justice. Economic justice results in social justice. Under 
this order the winners will not be those who have trampled others in the race, 
but those who have scattered most of the seeds of helplessness as they passed 
along.—Philip Snowden, Fortnightly Review, April, 1908. me my 


The Psychology of the Yellow Journal.—The yellow journal appeals to 
the fundamental impulses little amenable to intellectual oversight. Man is a 
social animal only from necessity; his primitive interests are selfish. The family 
relationships with children and comradeship among men with common interests 
have socialized man, the latter coming to have increasingly a broader basis. This 
primitive or hunting pattern of interest is never eradicated, but appears anew in 
children of each generation. The yellow journal owes its existence to this 
hereditary perpetuation of insidious attitudes in its readers. Men injured by the 
press are not rehabilitated by it; it is not interesting or profitable to confess mis- 
takes. The yellow journal deals in pleasurable shocks, based primarily upon 
satisfaction in the misfortune of others. It reproduces for the delectation of its 
readers those immoralities which it condemns. It has its hold on the masses 
because the popular mind is essentially childish, Also the material comes 
cheap, owing to the support of advertising. The yellow journal is immoral 
because it is unfavorable to the control or adjustment of society, giving, instead, 
abnormal suggestions under cover of reliable information. This is made more 
readily possible because of the traditional respect in which printed things are 
held. Consequently the daily press has become an almost negligible factor from 
the scientific standpoint, because of its untruthfulness. It conspires by its 
exaggeration and misrepresentation to render knowledge esoteric and sterile. It 
is, through its constant bringing of the abnormal into the attention, the agent of 
vice and crime. Progress in civilization works slowly because we generalize new 
situations slowly. One of the new commandments in the revised list will be, 
“Thou shalt not have the perversion of truth for a gainful occupation.” The 
yellow journal, however, is no worse than its readers want it to be.—W. I. 
Thomas, American Magazine, March, 1908. 
L. L. B. 
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THE TRUE NATURE OF 


VALUE 
By RUFUS F. SPRAGUE 


Mr. Rufus F. Sprague, a manufacturer of 
Michigan, presents herewith his life-long 
studies on the subject of exchange value. 
In political discussions upon money he has 
taken an important part, and in the campaign 
of 1896 he was the gubernatorial candidate 
of the Gold Democrats in Michigan. 

It is interesting to note that from Mr. 
Sprague’s practical experience he was led to 
develop a service theory of value, quite apart 
from any knowledge ot Bastiat’s work. 

The study furnishes an interesting combi- 
nation of the service rendered with the costs 
and expenses of production. In this respect 
the book travels over new ground, and is 
fresh and original. 

New, also, is his adjustment of the prin- 
ciples regulating coined and paper money to 
the treatment of the service theory of value. 
In his whole discussion, Mr. Sprague presents 
what he regards as the only defensible prin- 
ciples of value upon which the friends of 
sound money can base our currency system. 

192 pages. 12mo, cloth ; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 
Address Dept. P 
The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


OUTDOOR LABOR FOR 
CONVICTS 


By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 


A SMALL volume which presents an English 
translation of all the reports made to 
the last International Prison Congress at Buda- 
pest, together with accounts of various farm 
colonies in Belgium and Switzerland, and of out- 
door work of prisoners in the United States. 
The book contains the largest body of expert 
opinion and of fact to be found anywhere on 
this subject, and the conclusions offered are 
based on the results of experiments made in 
nearly all civilized countries. The editor sums 
up the argument and recommendations, with 
special reference to American conditions, The 
topic is of burning interest to all business men, 
trade-unions, and legislators who wish to study 
the problem of prison labor in the light of all 
the facts. 
170 pages, 8vo, paper; net 75 cents, postpaid 
83 cents. ; 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


Women’s Work and Wages. 
By Edward Cadbury, M. 
Cecile Matheson, and 
George Shann, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. With an Intro- 
duction by Sophonisba P. 
Breckinridge. 


383 pp., 8vo, cloth; met $1.50, postpaid $1.61. 


This is a minute, scientific investi- 
gation of the lives of working women 
in an English manufacturing district. 
In a most interesting style, the au- 
thors describe the work, wages, home 
life, recreation, girls’ clubs, trade 
unions, wages boards, etc. The final 
chapter indicates the direction which 
the efforts of the reformers should 
take. : 

Address Dept. P 
The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO NEW YORE 


CHAPTERS IN 
RURAL PROGRESS 


By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 
President of the Massachusetts Agricultura! College 
The increasing interest in rural matters, 
which began with the generally growing 
love of outdoor life and which has already 
included the technical aspects of modern 
agriculture, is gradually being broadened 
to embrace the field of economic and social 
investigations. At present the literature 
regarding the sociological phases of rural 

life is particularly meager. 

President Butterfield emphasizes in his book 
the importance of the social aspects of the ru- 
ral community and describes some of the newer 
movements resulting in the expansion of rural 
life. There are chapters on the work of the 
various agencies for rural development, such 
as the agricultural colleges, the farmers’ insti- 


. tutes, rural schools, the Grange, the country 


church, etc. 
276 pp., 8vo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 
ADDRESS DEPARTMENT P 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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introduction to 

A 

Study 

of 

Juvenile 
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quency 


Malefactor 


THOMAS TRAVIS, Ph.D. 


“It was with the greatest interest 
that I read the present book. In 
it Dr. Travis has shown excep- 
tional qualifications to deal with 
the subject. He has covered this 
important field in an admirable 
manner. 

*** Tn the interest, therefore, of 
the hundred thousand or more 
children dealt with in the courts 
every year, as well as all the 
children dealt with in the homes, 
schools and churches, it is my 
hope that this volume will be 
found in the hands, not only of 
probation officers, but especially 
of parents, teachers and pastors. 
*** T rejoice to welcome it with 
enthusiasm.” 


$1.50 NET - - BY MAIL, $1.65 


New York: . 
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For showing on the screen opaqte objects, book 
illustrations, engravings, and lantern slides. 

It is the most perfect instrument of its kind, 

It has a detachable Book-Holder. 

It concentrates all light on the object. 

It shows printed matter correctly. 

It isin use at 


Harvard, Cornell, U. of P., Leland 
Stanford, Girard College and 
hundreds of other institutions. 


Wireless Telegraph Outfits 
For school room and experimental work, Com- 
plete sending and receiving stations. 
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Illustrating Botany, Geology and other sciences. 
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delia, D’Annunzio, De Amicis, De Marchi, 
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RAILWAY ORGANIZATION 
AND WORKING 


Edited by ERNEST R, DEWSNUP 


A score of prominent railway officials have contributed to 
this volume the condensed results of their experience. 
Eminently practical and thoroughly readable, the book 
occupies a unique position as a manual of railroad business. 
It is equally adapted to university classes and to the needs 
of the professional railroader. 510 pages ; smal! 8vo, cloth; 
net $2.00, postpaid $2.16. : 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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Summer Work 
at Good Pay 


We wish to employ at least 100 bright, 
energetic men and women for special 
work during the summer months. We 
haveanexcellent opportunity for teachers, 
students, or ministers who wish light but 
profitable employment during vacation. 
Work is honorable and easy and can 
be done in your home territory. Experi- 
ence not necessary. Address, stating 


age, vocation, etc., 
Room 1106, 67 Wabash Ave., 
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HORSFORDS 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


For Colds 


Used as a spray or gargle, it is most 
effective in allaying irritation and 
clearing the air passages. It checks the 
offensive discharge, retards inflamma- 
tion, and has a tonic and stimulating 
effect on the diseased tissues. 

Pond’s Extract is sold only in 
sealed bottles; never in bulk. 


Lament, Corliss & Co., Selling Agents, 7% Hudson St., N. YT. 
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of outdoor folks need not carry 
the penalty of painand annoy- 
™ ance which winter weather 
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Mennen’s 
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Toilet Powder 


after bathing and. after 
shaving keeps the skin 
/ smooth and healthy. It not 
jonly heals but soothes all 
Chapping, Chafing, and skin 
troubles of winter and sum- 
mer. Itis indispensable in the 
nursery. 

For your protection the 
uineisput up in non-refillable 
boxes—the “Box that Lox,’ 

with Mennen’s face on = 
Guaranteed under the Food 


Serial No. 1542. Sold every- 
where, or by mail, 2% cents. 
Sample Free. 
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on application. 
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The Tragedies of Seneca 


Translated by FRANK JUSTUS MILLER 


This is a new translation of the ten trag- 
edies which have come down under the name 
of Seneca, rendered into English blank 
verse, with appropriate lyric meters for the 
choruses. The work is enriched and _ its 
value greatly enhanced for both classical 
and English students, as well as for the 
general reader, by an introduction on the in- 
fluence of the tragedies of Seneca upon early 
English drama, contributed to the volume by 
Professor John M. Manly; also by a review 
of the Roman historical drama in connection 
with the Octavia, by comparative analyses of 
Seneca’s tragedies and the corresponding 
Greek dramas, and by a comprehensive 
mythological index and glossary. 600 
pages, 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.20. 


Address Dept. P 
The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Ancient Italy, Historical and 
Geographical Investigations in 
Central Italy, Magna Graecia, 

Sicily, and Sardinia 
By Ettore Pais, translated from the 
Italian by C. Densmore Curtis 


Dr. Pats is well known to classical scholars. 
The articles in the present volume are the results 
of his studies in the ancient history of the Italian 
tribes. Every available source of information 
is drawn upon, and their breadth of view is 
masterly. They embrace the relations of these 
peoples with the surrounding nations, and inci- 
dentally throw light on the history of Greece. 
Their publication at this time will be welcomed 
by scholars, to whom they have never been gen- 
erally accessible. Many of them were printed 
as detached papers with a limited circulation, 
and all were of course in Italian. 

480 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $5.00, postpaid $5.24 
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The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO anD NEW YORK 


CHAPTERS IN 
RURAL PROGRESS 


By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 
President of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
The increasing interest in rural matters, 
which began with the generally growing 
love of outdoor life and which has already 
included the technical aspects of modern 
agriculture, is gradually being broadened 
to embrace the field of economic and social 
investigations. At present the literature 
regarding the sociologica! phases of rural 

life is particularly meager. 

President Butterfield emphasizes in his book 
the importance of the social aspects of the ru- 
ral community and describes some of the newer 
movements resulting in the expansion of rural 
life. There are chapters on the work of the 
various agencies for rural development, such 
as the agricultural colleges, the farmers’ insti- 
tutes, rural schools, the Grange, the country 
church, etc. 
276 pp., 8vo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 

ADDRESS DEPARTMENT P 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


Value and Distribution 


BY HERBERT J. DAVENPORT 


The author thus defines his position 
in his preface: “Since the time of Adam 
Smith, economic theory has been in 
possession of doctrines enough for a 
reasonably complete, consistent, and 
logical system of thought —if only those 
doctrines had been, with a wise eclecti- 
cism, properly combined and articulated. 
The emphasis in the present volume 
upon the entrepreneur point of view in 
the computation of costs and in the 
analysis of the process by which distrib- 
utive shares are assigned, has nothing 
new in it; it was necessary only that the 
point of view be ciearly distinguished, 
consistently held, and fully developed.” 

500 pages, 8vo, cloth 
net $3.50, postpaid $3.72 
ADDRESS DEPARTMENT P 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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WaFeR Ever Propucen Is 


CHOCOLATE DIPPED 


TRISCUIT, 


THE WHOLE WHEAT STEAM COOKED, 
SHREDDED, BAKED & DIPPED IN CHOCOLATE. 


COMBINES ALL STRENGTH-GIVING, 

MUSCLE -BUILDING MATERIAL IN 
SHREDDED WHEAT, 

WITH THE NUTRITIVE ELEMENTS OF 


: WORLD FAMOUS CHOCOLATE. 


TRY IT MORNING, NOON OR NIGHT 
WITH A CUP OF 
WHOLESOME!” NUTRITIOUS !! 


SOLD AT OUR STORES & BY 
DRUGGISTS & GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


THE IMPROVED 


REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES AND 
INSIST ON HAVING 

THE GENUINE 


“SEB The Name is 


stamped on every d 
loop — 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—-NEVER 
¢e LIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 
Sample pair, Silk Cotton 
- » Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Mekers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Ls ALWAYS EASY 


Old Testament and Semitic Studies in 
Memory of William Rainey Harper 
Edited by 
Robert Francis r, Francis Brown, 
and George Foot Moore 

These sumptuous volumes contain contributions 
from the chief Semitic scholars of the country on topics 
of timely interest in this field. They are intended as a 
memorial of a man whose influence on the study of the 
Old Testament has been as noteworthy as his success 
in the organization of a great university. A full des- 
cription of the collection will be furnished on request. 
Two volumes, 878 es, royal 8vo, cloth; net $10.00, 
postpaid $10.64. Sofa by subscription only. 

ADDRESS DEPT. P. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago and New York 
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CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


The Bausch & Lomb BH Microscope 


has been designed especially for use in schools and colleges 
and in it we have aimed to produce a very rigid, durable 
instrument at a moderate price. 

It is of the handle arm type 
and hence possesses the great 
advantage of enabling it to be 
carried without injury to the 
fine adjustment, a int of 
much importance in laboratory 
work where instruments are 
continually handled by stu- 
dents. 

The fine adjustment is 


working parts are thoroughly 
protected from dust. 

BH 2 with 2/3 and 1/6 
objectives, 1 inch eyepiece, 
double nosepiece $33.50. 

BH 4 with 2/3 and 1/6 0b- 
jectives, 2inch and 1 inch eye- 
pieces, double nosepiece % 

“PRISM” is a litt 
magazine we publish monthly. 
Not a mere advertisement, but 
a beautifully made and printed 
little publication about that 
world of wonder and beauty 
seen by the lens. Send us 
your name and we will enter 
your subscription FREE. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
Carl Zeiss, Jena George N. Saegmuller 
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Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En- 
dorsed by thousands ‘of 
Dentists. It is deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful adjunct to the den- 
tal toilet. In convenient tubes. For sale at 
drug stores, 25c. per tube. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 


Newark, iv. J., U. S. A. 


If you wish something 
with a sharp point— 
Something that is akways ready 
for business—select a 


DIXON 


American Graphite 


PENCIL 


If you are not familiar with Dizon’s, send 
16 cents in stamps for samples. You will 
not regret it. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE co. 
JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 


Burpee’s 
Seeds Grow! 


And the Burpee Business Grows! 


Last year (our 31st) we sold more seeds than ever 
before in any one year and in 1908 we shall sell even 
more. You will understand ‘‘ the reasons 
when you read 


Burpee’s New 
Farm Annual 
For 1908 


This complete book, bound in 
lithographed covers and contain- 
ing supe'b colored plates 3 
aint rom nature, is Yours | * ” 
jor the asking, — provided you The coal of quatty 
have a garden and will mention where you saw this advertise- 
ment. Itis an elegant book—the best seed catalogue we 
have yet issued—and offers some most remarkable ‘‘New 
Creations”’ in Vegetables and Flowers, which can be ob- 
tained only direct from us. Many a winter’s evening 
can be spent yee! in planning your garden, by a 
careful study of this book, all we send you a y? If 
you appreciate Oualtty in Seeds you will say Yes 
it so write to-day—do not put off and possibly for- 
get until it is too late! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


The Largest Mail-Order Seed House 
Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


THE PROCESS OF GOVERNMENT 
By Arthur F. Bentley 

This book is a technical study of the methods 
which must be used in the scientific interpreta- 
tion of the phenomena of government. The 
author holds that the manner in which ideas and 
beliefs are made to do service in most present 
interpretations is artificial and unsatisfactory. 
He has endeavored to resolve the customary 
dualism, not in the manner commonly called 
philosophical, but by a direct analysis of social 
processes. His position is that the concrete use 
of teelings and ideas as causes should be aban- 
doned, and replaced with something more effi- 
cient for scientific purposes. He seeks to find 
values or practical meanings for al! socia! theo- 
ries and discussions in terms of underlying 
group interests of the population. While some 
of these interests may be easily located, many, 
he believes, can be detected only by protracted 
investigation. This is but one side of this work. 
On the other side he strives to make a similar 
analysis of the various institutions or organization 
forms of government, reducing them likewise 
to terms of underlying group interests, and 
showing how they are created and maintained 
by the pressures exerted by such interests. 

The book may perhaps best be described as 
an attempt to attain a non-dualistic explanation 
of the interactions of public opinion in its many 
forms with the institutions of government. It 
may safely be said that no such detailed attempt 
to grapple with the intricacies of public opinion 
on a strictly social basis has hitherto been made. 
538 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.20. 

ADORESS DEPT. P. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago and New York 
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The most popular pens are 


ESTERBROOK'S 


MADE IN 150 STYLES 


Fine Points, Al, 128, 333 
Business, 048, 14, 130 
Broad Points, 312, 313, 314 
Turned-up Points,477 
531, 1876 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Go. 


Works: Camden, N.J. 26 John St., N. Y. 
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The typewriter user always 
expects more and better 
service from the 


Remington Typewriter 


than from any other 
writing machine. He has rea- 
son to, a right to, and we 
want him to. 


Remington Typewriter Gompany 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


The Interpretation of 
Italy During ¢he 
Last Two Centuries 
A contribution to Goethe’s /ralientsche Retse 


By CAMILLO VON KLENZE, Professor of 
German Literature, Brown University 


150 pages, 8vo, cloth. Net $1.50. Postpaid $1.62 
Appress Dept. P 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


THE NEW ELECTORAL LAW FOR THE RUSSIAN DUMA 
BY SAMUEL NORTHRUP HARPER 


The object of this pamphlet is to explain the real 
significance of the present Duma. There is a popular 
impression that the conservative complexion of this 
organization is an indication of a general] reaction from 
the radical tendency of the second Duma. Mr. Harper, 
on the contrary, shows that the present state of things 
is purely the result of the changed electoral law, and 
that the a movement has by no means lost its 

wer. r has had the advantage of first- 
and matters, having just returned 
from Russia, where he has made a special study of 
legislative events. 
60 pages, 10mo, paper; 25 cents, postpaid 27 cents. 
ADDRESS DEPT. P. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago and New York 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Educational and Scientific works printed in English, German, 
French, and all other modern languages. etimates furnished. 


58Tn STREET AND ELLIS AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear script name 5 


Geb no techs sequined, 


Wood Rollers Tia Rollers 


SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart . 
Hartshorn on la 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood. Rollers Tia Rollers 
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Adam Smith and 
Modern Sociology 


A STUDY IN THE METHODOLOGY 
OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


ALBION W. SMALL 


HE volume is the first of a series which the 

author will edit on the preparations for soci- 
ology in the fragmentary work of the nineteenth- 
century social sciences. The main argument of 
the book is that modern sociology is virtually an 
attempt to take up the larger program of social 
analysis and interpretation which was im- 
plicit in Adam Smith's moral philosophy, but 
which was suppressed for a century by prevailing 
interest in the technique of the production of 
wealth. It is both a plea for revision of the 
methods of the social sciences, and a symptom of 
the reconstruction that is already in progress. 
260 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.36 


GENERAL SOCIOLOGY 


An Exposition of the Main Development 
in Sociological Theory, from Spencer 
to Ratzenhofer 


By ALBION W. SMALL 


Professor and Head of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy in the University of Chicago 


[IX this important book Professor Small brings his 
wide reading and keen analytical powers to bear 
on the history of sociology and its present claims to 
be regarded as a science. These claims have often 
been disputed, on the ground that the material of 
sociology has already been pre-empted by the recog- 
nized social sciences—ethnology, history, economics, 
etc. Professor Small’s answer is that the work of 
co-ordinating these various groups, of surveying the 
process of human association asa whole, is a task 
distinct from that of a worker in one of the special 
fields, and that the body of knowledge so gained 
legitimately ranks as a science. In other words, 
sociology is to social science in general what neu- 
rology is to medicine. It is addressed to historians, 
economists, political scientists, psychologists, and 
moralists, quite as much as to sociologists. 


xiv+ 730 pp., Svo, cloth, net, $4.00; postpaid, $4.23. 


Address Dept. P 
The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago and New York 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


MANUAL 
OF STYLE 


Being a Compilation of the Typographical 
Rules in Force at the University of 
Chicago Press; to Which Are 
Appended Specimens of 
Types in Use 
132 + 80 pages, 12mo, paper; net so cents, post- 
paid 53 cents 


NE of the most comprehensive 
works on typographical style 
ever published, Though pri- 

marily intended for local use, it is 
believed to possess elements of use- 
fulness for wider circles. It is rec- 
ommended to publishers, writers, 
proofreaders, printers, and others in- 
terested in typography. 


Appress Derr. P 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO ann NEW YORK 


OUTDOOR LABOR FOR 
CONVICTS 


By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 


A’ SMALL volume which presents an English 
translation of all the reports made to 
the last International Prison Congress at Buda- 
pest, together with accounts of various farm 
colonies in Belgium and Switzerland, and of out- 
door work of prisoners in the United States. 
The book contains the largest body of expert 
opinion and of fact to be.found anywhere on 
this subject, and the conclusions offered are 
based on the results -of experiments made in 
nearly all civilized countries. The editor sums 
up the argument and -recommendations, with 
special reference to American conditions. The 
topic is of burning interest to all business men, 
trade-unions, and legislators who wish to study 
the problem of prison labor in the light of all 

the facts. 
170 pages, ove, pagan net 75 cents, postpaid 

83 cents. 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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At M Ex nse I invented the Fox Type- 

y pe writer and manufacture it 
to-day. 1 know just how 
good itis. I know that it is a better typewriter than any other 
typewriter ever built. 


I know other typewriters of all kinds and I know that the 
Fox has every improvement and every feature that any of them 
has—and more. I wantto place a Fox in your office at my expense 
and have you compare it part for part, feature for feature, with 
any other typewriter. 

I will let the typewriter speak for itself. All I say about it 
and claim for it will be demonstrated by the machine itself more 


W.R. Fox, President Fox Typewriter Co. 


Then I want to leave the decision to you. If you 
want it then I will either sell you one direct on favor- 
able terms, or my nearest representative or dealer will 
do itfor me. If you already have a machine we will 
take that in part payment. 

All you have to do is to fill out the coupon below and 
mail it to me to-day. 


The Test or Trial Will Not Cost 
You a Penny 

This is the way I sell typewriters; it is a good, fair, 
honest way. It has not a weak link in the chain of 
fairness. 

I do not belong to any trust and nobody dictates the 
price I shall sell at or how I shall sell. 

That's my business. 


I sell my machine strictly on its merits, not for what 
it used to be, but for what it is to-day. 


It is no joke to successfully sell typewriters in com- 
petition with a bigtrust. My machine has to be better 
than others (not simply as good) to stand a chance in 
competition. It is better. - 

If the machine is not as good as I say it is it would 
have been impossible for me to build up the enormous 
business I have, because to-day I am selling thousands 
ot Fox Typewriters— in every civilized country in the 
world. 


TYPEWRITER CP 


convincingly than I could tell it. 


All the writing on the Fox is always in sight and di- 
rectly in the line of vision; the writing line is indicated 
and the printing point is pointed out so that the Fox is 
just what | claim, a perfect visible typewriter. 

The typebar and hanger are the heart of a type- 
writer, that means they are the most vital part, a 
weak typebar means a weak typewriter. Show mea 
typebar-bearing that is narrow and has no wearing 
surface, and it tells me that under hard wear such a 
typewriter will not retain its alignment and sooner or 
later will get out of order. 

On the Fox the bearing is wide and the bar heavy 
and will stand years and years of hard work. 

Then again with the Fox, one machine is equipped 
to do all kinds of work—letter writing—invoicing— 
billing—tabulating figures—stencil cutting and heavy 
manifolding, anything any typewriter can do the Fox 
will do—and more. 

You can buy one machine and two carriages of dif- 
ferent lengths and change them at will. 

You can lift the platen or writing cylinder right out 
and put in another in a second. You can write in two 
colors and you do not have to touch your ribbon from 
the time you put it on the machine till it is worn out. 

You can do all these things and many more and do 
them better than you can with any other typewriter. 

And remember this is the machine I want to place 
in your office for frial and examination at my expense. 
It doesn't cost you a penny to try it. z 


Will You Do This? 


Let me appeal to you as a fair-minded business man to at least 
be friendly enough to give me a chance to show you what I have. 
I am sure you would want me to give you such a chance if you had 
something to sell me. oe 

All I want you to do is to fill out and mail me to-day 2 
the attached coupon. Send it to me personally. YB 


W. R. FOX, Pres., 


Trade in your ow, 


Fox Typewriter Company 4 


§60-570 Front Street, 4 +4 
apids, Mich. ‘ths 


Grand R. 


Send for my catalog, 
which takes up the 
construction of the 
Fox in detail—it's Free. 
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DON’T BE. FOOLED 
All Fools’ Day = April First 


BUY A “HAMMOND” 


and fool the other fellow 


HAMMOND 


ay 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


Absolute Visibility Writes in Colors 
New Line Locking Device 
Simplicity Durability Perfection 
For Card Indexing and Mimeograph Work 
It Leads All Others 
Thirty-five Languages Written on One Machine 


Write for Catalog and Actual Specimen of Work 


The Hammond Typewriter Company 
69th St. @ East River, NEW YORK CITY 
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— Testimony from the University of 


Virginia. 
IN URIC. ACID, DIATHESIS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
LITHAEMIA and the Like, ITS ACTION IS 
‘PROMPT. AND. LASTING. 


Geo. Beni. Johnston, M.D., Pro’. Gynecology and Abdominal Surgery, University 


of Virginia, Ex-Pres. Southern Surgical and Gynecological. Assn., Ex-Pres. Virginia Medical 
Sociely and Surgton Memorial Hospital, Richmond, Va.: ‘If were asked what mineral water has 
In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, 


the widest range of usefulness, ; 
I would unhesitatingly answer, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Rheumatism. Lithaemia, and 


the like, its beneficial effects are prompt and fasting. . ..... Almost any case of Pyelitis and 
Cystitis will be alleviated by it, and many cured. I have had ‘evidence of the undoubted Disin- 
continued lise to permanently break up the gravel-forming habit."’ 

“IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA.” 


! James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M., LL.D., former Prof. Physiology and Surgery in the Medical 
Department in the University of Virginia, 6% ih Uric Acid 
and Pres. of the National Board of Health: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER piathesis is « 
well-known therapeutic resource. It should ‘be. recognized by the profession as an article of 


Materia Medica.’’ 
“NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.” 


Dr. P. B. Barringer, CAcirman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, University of Vir- 


ginia, Charlotisville, Va.; ‘After twenty years’ practice I have no hesitancy in stating that for _ 


prompt results I have found Uric Dapesite 
; “I KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.” 


- Wm, B. Towles, M.D., late Prof. of Anatomy and Materia Medica, University of Virgina: 
' “In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Renal Caicull and Stone in the 


Bladder, I know of no Spring 
remedy comparebie to GUFFALO LITHIA WATER No. 2. 


Voluminious medical testimony sent on request. 
water trade. 
PROPRIETOR ‘BUFFALO ur HIA ‘SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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| WALTER BAER & Co, Lid. 


[ Established 1780) 


the air and cause sickness,. “Over-or unde: 


_ water containing a little 


‘The Odorless Disinfectant 


A colorless liquid; powerful, safe, and 


draggists, high class grocers and ‘house- 


Oil and Gas 


stoves, faulty furnaces, ¢te., contamina: 


the heating arrangement keep a dish peeth 


economical. Sold in quaft bottles only, by 


furnishing~ dealers. Manufactured 
Henry B. Platt, New York and Montreal. 


The PERFECT TOILET éalls ion 
HAND | SAPOLIO- 


It alt that other soaps do and adds 
‘No other toilet soap is like it in composition or in 
action, The vegetable oils and fine flour -of Silex 
_work wonders in cleansing, enlivening and health- 
“rénewing the skin in a manner that chémical action. 

“could ‘not approach. From baby's .délicate skin 

- to the needs of the bath it has no equal. Proye it for 
yourself. It keeps the skin ‘soft,:removes Stains, ahd 
in the bath. aids the natural changes of the skin and 
a delightful sensation ‘of hew 


| NO OTHER FOOD PRODUCT 

f 
in 
is Years of Constan 
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